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The world today is looking to the nursing profession to aia 1m 
solving some of the problems incident to war. So great is the need 
—so vast the task, that these very demands are lifting nursing to 
a place of rare privilege. 

Its obligations are first the nursing care of our Army and Navy; 
response to the calls for nurses that come from our Allies; main- 
taining the efficiency of our hospitals at home—to which our sick 
and wounded men before long may be coming; and to contribute to 
the utmost in safeguarding public health. 

It is inconceivable that our men from camp and battleship and 
trench should not have proper care and their chance of life; it is 
inconceivable that nurses should be found wanting. But the lowest 
estimate that has been made calls for 30,000 nurses for an army of 
1,500,000 men. Every nurse released for duty abroad leaves a 
vacancy at home. And our men who are going to offer all they 
have deserve our very best. The needs of our country are im- 
perative and must be met. 

The situation to be understood, requires the use of figures. 
There are betwten 80,000 and 90,000 nurses registered in the United 
States at the present time. The Department of Nursing of the 
American Red Cross, the great mobilizing agency for nurses for 
military and naval service, has enrolled 17,000, approximately, of 
these registered nurses and the enrollment is increasing at the 
rate of about 1,000 a month. 

By the middle of January the Red Cross Nursing Service had 
equipped and sent abroad 1,790 for Army and Navy service; pro- 
vided 2,500 nurses for home service in camp and cantonment and 
naval hospitals, and had practically ready for mobilization 2,000 
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others. Over a thousand nurses had been appointed as instructors 
in Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick, and about an 
equal number were serving on committees as recruiting agents. 

This Red Cross enrollment is the reserve of the United States 
Army Nurse Corps and the United States Navy Nurse Corps and 
supplies nurses as required to the Uuited States Public Health 
Service. Demands for Red Cross Nurses are constantly increasing. 

One day the call may come to recruit a group of one hundred 
for service with the British expeditionary forces, in response to a 
request from that government to our own; perhaps the next day a 
call for a highly specialized group to serve with a hospital abroad 
dealing with Orthopedic, Psychiatric, contagious or surgical work 
will be received. And these women, skilled through their years of 
exacting, thorough, accurate training, respond, in the words of a 
Red Cross nurse, “thankful beyond words for the knowledge of 
how to care for the men who are ready to make every sacrifice—of 
sight, of limbs, of independence, of life itself—to defend our 
country.” In this spirit they receive the telegrams that sweep 
away in one stroke personal advantage, comfort and convenience, 
and in a few hours they are preparing for the stern conditions that 
face them abroad or in our own cantonment hospitals. Equally 
willing to sacrifice, many of the hospitals in the United States are 
relieving the most valued members of their staffs of nurses for 
service in military hospitals. 

Thus far, by careful adjustment, the demands have been met 
without very seriously disorganizing the home conditions. But as 
these demands grow daily a problem that may be serious indeed, 
arises in connection with nursing for civilian needs. The stuation 
is the more grave because the very war-conditions which take nurses 
from the hospitals and wage earners from the homes, produce a 
greatly increased amount of sickness and distress in the civilian 
population at the time when there are the fewest facilities for 
guarding its health. 

So the general public, as well as the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions, has a definite responsibility here: first, in releasing as 
many private nurses as possible for military duty; second, in utiliz- 
ing hospital facilities, visiting nurses and smaller agencies where 
one nurse can care for several patients; and in preparing, through 
whatever means may be afforded, to assist in all matters pertaining 
to public health. And training schools for nurses must first of all 
offer increased opportunities for the training of more nurses. 

Our country does not send out its clarion call to capable and 
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educated young women to enter upon work exacting and laborious 
—full of intimacy with suffering and tragedy, without offering in 
return rich compensations in life’s deepest satisfactions. 

The capable trained nurse is one who has learned to think 
in terms of humanity ; the work of her hands and brain is the foun- 
dation of a healthier and happier future for the human race. It 
may be the nurse nearest the firing-line who realizes most fully the 
importance of the Peace service of her profession; who foresees 
in the years immediately following the war the unparalleled need of 
trained nurses throughout all the world. 

Other countries besides our own will ask for women of super- 
ior education and ability to administer, supervise, and instruct in 
schools for nurses and other nursing activities. Nursing is not 
alone the care of the sick in homes and hospitals; it is the prenatal 
instruction of mothers and the care of babies; the supervision of 
the health of school children; the instruction and care of tuber- 
culosis patients, welfare work in industrial plants and mental hy- 
giene work; and it enters into almost every part of the social service 
structure. Who would not call it the woman’s great profession 
of the future? 

There are few women who can adopt a profession without 
having as the deciding factors of their choice, the time required in 
preparation and the expense of those years. The Committee on 
Nursing of the Council of National Defense has issued several 
bulletins (which may be had on application to the Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Nursing, Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C.) taking up these and similar practical matters in the most 
concrete way. 

The student nurse is at no expense for tuition, board, lodging, 
laundry or uniform in the great majority of schools, during the 
two or three years of her training. The life in most schools is 
healthful and regular and full of vivid human interest. And the 
young pupil nurse will find one of her greatest satisfactions in 
the fact that from the very first day of her training she is serving 
the colors. She is doing this very literally, by aiding in the care 
of the civilian sick, thus assisting in the present emergency; and 
at the same time she is thoroughly preparing herself for larger 
duties and on the completion of her training will be ready to take 
the place and the full responsibilities of the graduate nurse, with 
a constantly widening field of opportunities for usefulness. 

As the average length of training in the best schools is three 
years, the college graduate who may be considering the nursing 
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profession will naturally ask at once if some good hospital training 
schools are not prepared to give credit to college graduates with 
science training, and how much credit they will give; and how 
one can best decide on what training school to enter. 

The bulletins just referred to answer these questions in more 
detail than is possible here. But it may be said briefly that a 
number of the best schools for nurses in the country have expressed 
their willingness to adjust their courses to meet the present crisis ; 
and it seems probable that more will do so. 

Schools in the following list (which the Committee on 
Nursing offers as a suggestive list merely) have arranged to give 
credit of from six to nine months, or in some instances, of one full 
year in the regular course of training: 

University Hospital, Augusta, Ga.; Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pital, New York City; Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Farrand Training School (Harper Hospital), Detroit, Mich. ; 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn.; Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City; Newton Hospital, 
Newton, Mass.; Post Graduate Hospital, New York City; Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York City; Presbyterian Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I.; Robert 
Long Hospital (University of Indiana), Indianapolis, Ind.; The 
City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, New York City; University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Washington University Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The University Hospital, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. and 
several other hospitals are endeavoring to meet the crisis by a 
special adjustment of the third year of work without reducing the 
total length of the course. 

In making one’s selection of a school a most important point of 
consideration is that it be registered in the state. Otherwise the 
graduate will not be eligible for the title of R. N. or registered 
nurse. 

Very generally, the superintendents of the training schools 
have, with broad vision and remarkable resourcefulness, enlarged 
their facilities for training and housing a greatly increased num- 
ber of pupil nurses. Sometimes when the latter has been impossible 
their communities have put suitable accommodations at their dis- 
posal. And a number of training schools have so arranged their 
hours that pupil nurses may take their courses and still live at their 
own homes. 
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The American Red Cross has no schools for nurses, nor does 
it give or authorize any short course which qualifies one as a 
trained nurse. To be a “Red Cross nurse” is to have met the 
standards of enrollment of the Red Cross, and to be subject to any 
call of duty for home or foreign service, as specified in the enroll- 
ment. Red Cross Nurses receive no compensation except when on 
active duty. When called upon for service with the Army or Navy 
Nurse Corps they will receive the pay provided by law for these 
Corps and are entitled to the same War Risk Insurance as officers 
and enlisted men. All Red Cross nurses assigned to duty in mili- 
tary or naval hospitals automatically become members of the Army 
and Navy Nurse Corps, and after their assignment to duty are no 
longer under the supervision or direction of the Red Cross. 

Over 50 Red Cross nurses have been recruited for the United 
States Public Health Service, usually for service in the sanitary 
zones, surrounding the Army camps and cantonments, which were 
established as one of the means of preventing contagion between 
the camp and civil community. 

And under the Town and Country Nursing Service of the 
American Red Cross a body of Red Cross public health nurses is 
engaged in the rural communities of 23 states. It is made up not 
only of visiting nurses, but inspectors and instructors, carrying an 
educational campaign into homes and schools and clubs throughout 
the entire community. 

The Red Cross, while it furnishes these nurses and provides 
the supervision of the service, undertakes to place it in rural 
communities only in cooperation with local organizations which 
finance the undertaking. The Service maintains several exhibits 
which are almost continuously traveling about the country. A two- 
reel motion picture illustrating the activities of the rural nurse is 
one of its most valuable features. 

Special courses of four or eight months duration in practical 
training in public health nursing are now offered in several centers 
to nurses, otherwise qualified, who wish to enter the town and 
country service. The visiting nurse associations in several large 
cities give field training to such students. Regular eight-months’ 
courses are given by Simmons College, Boston; Teachers College 
of Columbia University in conjunction with Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York; Western Reserve University, Cleveland; and by 
institutions in several other cities. Practical field work is part of 
the instruction in all of these courses. In addition shorter courses 
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are given by the Instructive District Nursing Association of Boston 
and the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

Red Cross Nurses are always on call for service in public dis- 
asters and epidemics. The history of this service is dramatic in 
the extreme, as has been told in part in many books. Mabel Board- 
man in her book “Under the Red Cross Flag at Home and Abroad” 
has described the work of the Red Cross Nurses at Dayton at the 
time of the floods,—an omen of the “reconstruction work” which 
is taking hold on public attention today. 

The courses of training which are given under the Department 
of Nursing of the American Red Cross are “Elementary Hygiene 
and Home Care of the Sick” and “Home Dietetics”, consisting of 
fifteen lessons each, which were established for the purpose of 
aiding women to care for the sick in their own homes. These 
courses have been completed by about 50,000 women, and by several 
groups of men as well, who were about to move into isolated com- 
munities. 

Satisfactory completion of these courses is the first step in 
becoming a Red Cross Volunteer Nurses’ Aid, a term which is 
applied to those women who, having met definite requirements of 
the Red Cross, are available for such service as they have volun- 
tarily pledged themselves to give. While there has been little 
opportunity for the service of nurses’ aids thus far, should the 
need for them become greater candidates will be selected from 
those who have had these courses of instruction and they will be 
given an opportunity for practical experience of one month (work- 
ing eight hours a day) in approved hospitals. 

College women throughout the country will be interested in 
the action that Vassar is taking in throwing open its doors next 
summer for a three months’ preliminary course in subjects required 
in the best training schools for nurses. This is being done not only 
with the object of bringing to college women the opportunities open 
to them in the nursing profession today, but to give them a portion 
of the theoretical instruction under favorable college conditions. 
Students may be recruited from all the colleges of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae from the classes of 1908 to 1918 inclusive. 

The American Red Cross has appropriated $75,000 for this 
first session’s work. Instruction will be given in household man- 
agement, elementary nursing, including bandaging, anatomy, 
physiology, applied chemistry, bacteriology, pathology, hospital 
economics, nutrition and dietetics and allied subjects. This instruc- 
tion is given only as a preliminary to the regular training as a nurse. 
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Special arrangements have been made for the admission of students 
taking this course to a carefully selected group of schools for nurses, 
where definite credit will be given for the work. 

The profession of nursing is one of high traditions and ideals. 
Its ministrations are so close to life and to all vital things that 
all one has of education, of culture, of the joy of living and of 
devotion to a great purpose may here find full expression. And 
thus as a profession it makes a very special call and should have a 
very special meaning for college women. 


EMERSON’S PROFESSOR OF BOOKS 
FLORENCE M. Hopkins 


Librarian of Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Essays and lectures on such subjects as “books which have 
influenced me,” “books which I would take if cast upon a desert 
island,” “one hundred best books,” “books about books” and the 
like are always interesting, although it is practically an axiom that 
no two minds would make exactly the same selection. The 
very words “books and libraries” are fascinating, for they imply 
a possible range of thought as unrestrained as the mind of 
man has ever been in any age or in any subject. They hold for 
us the accomplishments of the past and the written dreams for 
the future. They are alluring, like music and invite oné to linger 
and browse. The delicate influence of a well selected home library 
upon those who have been free to wander in it, has scarcely been 
measured in our hard and fast Procrustean school and college 
curricula. Occasionally a friend or a biography will start us 
thinking of the latent power which lies in such freedom. Only 
the few who have been reared in cultivated homes, where books 
and music and art and service are the very life of life and joy 
of being can fully realize the inspiration which comes from such 
environment. 

Though there is no influence in the world which can equal 
that of a refined home, yet our public and school and college 
libraries are making great effort to supplement the lack of such 
surroundings for those who have the ability to respond to them, 
but who have missed the inheritance which could have provided 
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them. There is, however, always an unavoidable lack of the 
delicate and inspiring personal element in any public service. Prob- 
ably Emerson implied this lack when he said, “Colleges, while they 
provide us with libraries, furnish no professor of books; and I 
think no chair is so much wanted.” 

It is fascinating to try to formulate some of the functions 
which Emerson might have assigned to his professor of books. He 
who, though a great scholar himself, has stated “I had better 
never see a book than to be warped by its attraction clean out of my 
own orbit, and become a satellite instead of a system,” that “books 
are for the scholar’s idle time” and that reading should always be 
kept “sternly subordinate” to the active soul, could never place in 
his chair of books a learned man merely, or a bookish tyrant un- 
related to nature and to life. One fitted to hold such a chair should 
be gifted with the power to make atmosphere everything, leaving 
details for specialized study. His should be the important though 
difficult task of creating broad views, and of giving large outlooks, 
and of cultivating a thirst for the springs of real culture and true 
life. He would lead us sometimes into the rushing currents of 
the great movements of the present, sometimes into forgotten 
ages of the past, but never absorb us so deeply in the records of 
the thoughts of others as to bury our own thinking and reduce 
our composition and conversation to quotations; rather he would 
lift them to creative, constructive response. 

What a memorable rainy day we might have with such a 
professor in the alcove of a library containing old illuminated 
manuscripts and early printed books. He would give us no dates 
to learn, or inscriptions to translate, but he would throw such a 
human interest about the books as to start us searching for 
ourselves the knowledge concerning them. How alive he could 
make even a file of old magazines by tracing down, by means of 
Poole’s Index, the first publications of Dickens and Scott and 
Carlyle, as they came out monthly in the magazines of their day. A 
natural sequence to Poole’s Index would be the index of current 
magazines, as published monthly in the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. An interest in other indexes, such as novels, portraits, 
corporations, manufactures, genealogies, books in print, card cata- 
logues, and the like, would naturally follow. Even out-of-date 
encyclopedias might be clothed with a fascination all their own, if 
examined in the light of the recent developments of the encylopedic 
plan, extending, as it does, into special encylopedias for almost 
every important subject. 
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Our professor would probably take us to the alcoves of the 
works on philosophy in one of his serious moods. He could not 
hope to introduce us to even the leading terms of philosophy, neither 
would he entangle us in the meshes of abstract thought, but he 
would charm us into philosophizing for ourselves and thus open 
the doors for a clear insight into the world philosophies, and 
make us want to spend years of specialized study upon them. He 
would show us that an artist and a poet can often give us the 
deepest truths of philosophy, and that Browning’s conviction that 
there is “A good in all evil, and a hope in ill success” is as reliable 
as are the convictions of a Kant or a Hegel or a Plato. 

Our days in the alcoves of books on religion would be rich 
indeed. Here we should feel the desire to take our shoes from off 
our feet in recognition of the fact that the ground upon which we 
stood was holy ground. We should realize that we were consider- 
ing the strongest force in human development; a force which has 
fed the springs of action in history and biography, in literature 
and in art, in church and in state. With profound sympathy we 
should examine the crude beliefs of the childhood of the race, and 
regret that men ever interpreted their gods or god, as revengeful, 
easily angered, and appeased only by sacrifices. We should l‘nger 
over the beauties of the great mythologies, and feel the poetic 
charm of the response to nature and to life by unscientific, but 
imaginative and religious peoples. We should revere the tre- 
mendous influence which sacred books of different nations have 
had in human development and recognize and rejoice over the 
sparks of spiritual truth and beauty which have survived the ceas- 
ing of tongues and the vanishing of knowledge. Our faith in that 
which abides, in spite of the storm and stress of ages, would be 
immeasurably heartened, and our distress over the crude forms in 
which it has sometimes been clothed, would be softened. We 
should realize that real spiritual truth can be transmitted from age 
to age through personalities only, and not by theory or by philoso- 
phy, and should cherish therefore every divine word heard by any 
great soul, and call every place where God and man have met, a 
Bethel, whether recorded in our own sacred book or in the sacred 
books of other peoples. As we searched the pages of our Bible 
trying to find some comfort in the unspeakable darkness of the 
present hour, we might wonder whether the cause of it all had not 
been the recurrence of a famine, more dreaded by Amos of old 
than any material hunger: “Behold I will send a famine in the 
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land; not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord.” 

A deep interest in the books classified under sociology could 
hardly fail to be awakened, especially in the present upheaval of 
the world. Here we should find the best thought concerning the 
relationship of men, and their interdependence in all phases of 
life, commercially, politically, socially, nationally. We should 
be impressed with the successes and failures of both auto- 
cratic and democratic forms of government, and wonder at the 
external laws enacted in different ages in an attempt to make the 
world safe by working from the outside. We should consider the 
treatment of criminals under different civilizations, and bow our 
heads to the ground in remorse over the blindness and cruelty of 
man’s method of dealing with his morally sick fellowmen. No 
doubt we should find on the sociological shelves authors who 
would hold the so-called better element of the social group as 
responsible for crime as the criminal class itself, because they 
have not prevented the existence of conditions which make 
criminals out of weak natures. Books on slavery and poverty also 
would be commented on by our professor, and books on labor and 
trusts and land and finance. 

Books on education might cause us to wonder if we have 
not brought the sufferings of the present upon ourselves because 
we have given our main attention to the development of the intel- 
lectual phase of education and left the moral phase to environ- 
ment or temperament or chance or week-end religion, and here 
would be opportunity for our professor of books to encourage this 
thought and to put us in touch with the minds that would most 
stimulate us and prompt us to investigate for ourselves this many- 
sided subject. 

In the company of our professor when we took a book in 
hand—a book written centuries ago in some dead tongue we should 
feel that even the relationship of words and of grammars and of 
dictionaries had a fascination of their own. Our respect for the 
great modern dictionaries would be enormously increased after a 
few hours spent in examining the early ones produced by Bailey, 
Johnson, Worcester and others. The preface of the Cawdrey 
“Table Alphabeticall” of 1604 stating that it had been gathered 
for the “benefit and help of ladies, gentlewomen or any other 
unskillfull person” would help us to realize how far we had 
progressed in three hundred years and how rich we are in the 
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possession of our great Standard and Webster and Century and 
Murray dictionaries. We should find treasures in these volumes 
which we had never thought before could be packed into a single 
reference work. 

In the science section instead of being oppressed with what 
we had hitherto deemed dry and filled with tiresome detail we 
should, under our new guidance, be touched to see the beauty and 
quickening mystery of science in all its phases. 

If our professor of books were balanced in his course, as 
indeed he should be, he would have us examine into commerce 
and transportation and construction with an interest similar to 
that shown for subjects of a more academic nature. He would 
make us feel the debt that civilization owes to the mechanic trades 
and would charm us with old and new books on invention. Our 
grasp on human activities would be more democratic when we 
placed beside our philosophers, poets and scientists, our bridge- 
builders, engineers, carpenters and men of business. 

As we entered the history alcove and tried to formulate in 
our minds just what constitutes the history of a people we should 
recognize that a summing up of all the subjects considered in the 
alcoves we had visited and many others was needed to rightly 
interpret it; that no historian could accurately portray the life 
of a nation without considering its philosophers and religious 
leaders, its educators and lawmakers, its inventors, artists, poets 
and men of action, its language and its contribution to science, its 
social customs and forms of government; that in this section 
therefore we should be introduced to all men who have left their 
impress upon the ages, and to customs and beliefs that form the 
rock-bed of our present social, economic and political structures 
and all our learning. 

Whether or not I have caught in the slightest degree Emer- 
son’s thought in suggesting a Professor of Books we can be 
confident that he would appoint no one to such a chair who had 
not the power to inspire and quicken; to first acquaint one with 
one’s self and then introduce one to other souls who had become 
self-acquainted; neither would he appoint one who did not rest 
upon the truth that education is never completed and that growth 
requires opportunity as well as time. 
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By the Committee on the Needs of Women’s Colleges of the Boston Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: Mrs. Everett O. Fisk, 
Anna D. Fry, Carrie A. Harper, Carrie V. Lynch, Mrs. Lucia 
C. Noyes, Edith S. Tufts, Anna J. McKeag, (Chairman). 


The Committee on the Needs of Women’s Colleges of. the 
Boston Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has re- 
cently investigated certain aspects of graduate work leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts in most of the colleges and universities 
represented in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. In this in- 
vestigation information was secured from the deans of graduate 
schools or the chairmen of committees on graduate instruction in 
regard to degrees conferred on women in June, 1917, a date on 
which the number of degrees and the nature of graduate work were 
probably as yet unaffected by economic conditions growing out 
of the war. 

The investigation attempted to cover the following points: 

Number of M. A. degrees conferred on women in June, 1917. 

List of departments in which the major work was done toward 
these degrees with the number of degrees in each. 

Number of degrees conferred on women within one year of the 
matriculation of the graduate student. 

Number of women taking M. A. degrees in 1917 who were 
salaried departmental assistants during the year 1916-17. 

Total number of hours (year-hours) required for the M. A. 
degree. (This is inclusive of the hours assigned to the thesis. ) 

Is a thesis required? If so, how many hours are assigned to it? 

Maximum number of hours which may be offered in a minor 
subject. 

Fixed charge for tuition per year of graduate work. 

Number of scholarships open to women studying for the M. A. 
degree. 

How many women who took the M. A. degree in 1917 are now 
teaching in colleges? In secondary schools? How many are con- 
tinuing graduate work? 


At the June Commencement (in one or two cases, May or 
July), 1917, the Colleges which are represented in the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and which have replied to the inquiry of the 
Committee conferred 834 degrees (Master of Arts) on women. 
These degrees were distributed among the following institutions : 
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Boston University, 8; Brown University, 13; Bryn Mawr 
College, 10; Columbia University, 341; Indiana University, 16; 
Tufts College, 2; Leland Stanford Junior University, 31; McGill 
University, 2; Mount Holyoke College, 2; Northwestern University, 
10; Oberlin College, 6; Ohio State University, 14; Pomona College, 
1; Radcliffe College, 29; Smith College, 11; Syracuse University, 7 ; 
University of California, 79; University of Chicago,* 60; University 
of Cincinnati, 10; University of Colorado, 8; University of Illinois, 
30; University of Iowa, 7; University of Kansas, 28; University of 
Michigan, 36; University of Missouri, 14; University of North 
Dakota, 3; University of Toronto, 7; University of Washington, 11 ; 
Vassar College, 2; State College of Washington, 2; Wellesley Col- 
lege, 3; Western Reserve University, 1; College of Wooster, 1; 
Yale University,** 2; University of Pennsylvania, 17; Johns Hop- 
kins University, 5; Clark University, 5. 

The following colleges represented in the Association do not 
confer the degree of Master of Arts: Goucher College, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture; Knox College, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Reed College and William Smith College. 

The following colleges report that they do not encourage stu- 
dents to return for graduate work, although they occasionally 
permit students to work for the degree of Master of Arts when 
special conditions seem to warrant such a procedure: Cornell Col- 
lege (Iowa), Earlham College, Lake Forest College. 

Thirty-five institutions have reported the departments in which 
the major work was done toward the degree of Master of Arts. 
In these institutions 247 degrees (Master of Arts) were conferred. 
The degrees are distributed among the following departments : 


Languages— 
English, total 90, including 4 in English Literature, 1 in English. 
Language, and 2 in Rhetoric. 
Modern Languages, 2. 
Romance Languages, 28, including 6 specified as French. 
German, 
Scandinavian, 1. 
Latin, 19. 
Classics, 7. 
Semitics, 2. 
Sciences— 


Anthropology, 1. 
Astronomy, 2. 
Bacteriology, 1. 


* During the academic year 1916-1917. 
**It is interesting to know that these are the first M. A. Degrees con- 
ferred on women by Yale University. 
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Biology, 3. 

Botany, 22. 

Chemistry, 7. 

Entomology, 1. 

Geology, 1. 

Pathology and Bacteriology, 1. 
Physics, 7. 

Physiology and Biochemistry, 1. 
Research Medicine, 1. 

Zoology, 9. 


Agriculture, 2. 


Art, total 5, including History of Art, 1; Drawing and Art, 2; and Fine 
Arts, 2. 

Economics, total 26, including Social Economics, 3; Social Service, 1; 
Sociology, 10; Economics and Commerce, 4. ; 

Education, 41, including Pedagogy, 2; and Education and Graphic Art, 2. 

History, 55, including History and Public Art, 1. 

Home Economics, 3. 

Household Science, 2. 

Hygiene and Public Health, 4. 

Mathematics, 28. 

Music, 1. 

Oratory, 4. 

Philosophy, 3. 

Philosophy and Psychology, 2. 

Psychology, 5. 

Physical Education, 2. 


It will be seen from the foregoing statistics that there 1s a 
marked predominance of English and History. Modern Lan- 
guages, Education, Mathematics and Economics are next in popu- 
larity. The sciences have few students, but it should be remem- 
bered that many students of sciences take the degree of Master of 
Science and not that of Master of Arts. Of the sciences, the 
largest number of degrees conferred was in Botany. The state 
universities of the middle west and the west give the greatest 
number of degrees in the greatest number of subjects. Of the 
women’s colleges in the east, Radcliffe alone ranks with the western 
universities in the number of degrees conferred. It does not 
equal them in variety of subjects. A rather surprising number of 
colleges have given fewer than six degrees. Several have given 
only one or two. 


It is difficult to measure accurately the average length of time 
required for the completion of work for the Master’s degree, as the 
time is lengthened in some cases by the necessity of taking, con- 
temporaneously with real graduate work, courses which are essen- 
tially of undergraduate rank, but which are prerequisites to higher 
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graduate courses. Another cause of the lengthening of the time 
required for the M. A. degree is probably to be found in the re- 
quirement, in many colleges, of a reading knowledge of French and 
German as a tool in specialized work,—a requirement on which our 
Committee is not able to present data. Moreover, students who are 
wholly or partly self-supporting can rarely complete the work for 
a Master’s degree in one year. 

Replies were received from thirty institutions as to the number 
of degrees conferred within one year after the admission of the 
candidate to graduate standing. Of the 379 degrees conferred by 
these institutions, 234 were conferred within one year after ad- 
mission, or nearly 62 per cent of the entire number. Taking into 
account the unusual circumstances previously mentioned as tending 
to lengthen the time required, it is safe to say that in American 
colleges and universities one year is regarded as the normal amount 
of time required for the completion of graduate work leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts in the case of students who are ade- 
quately prepared and who are not hampered by the need of self- 
support. 


Thirty-five colleges and universities have replied to the inquiry 
as to the number of women taking the M. A. degree in 1917 who 
were salaried departmental assistants during the year 1916-17. A 
few colleges reported that it was somewhat difficult to answer this 
question categorically because of the difference in the use of the 


term “assistant”. In such cases, the minimum number mentioned 
has been used. 


Of the 767 women who took the degree of M. A. in June, 1917, 
in these thirty-five colleges and universities, only 69 were salaried 
departmental assistants during the year. This is contrary to an 
opinion sometimes advanced that work toward the M. A. degree is 
frequently undertaken because of the opportunity for partial self- 
support offered by assistantships in departments. More than nine- 
tenths of the women taking the degree in 1917 were not depart- 
mental assistants. It is of course true that many of these received 
aid in the form of scholarships and fellowships, but such aid seldom 
is sufficient to pay for both tuition and board. 


Forty-seven colleges and universities have reported the total 
number of hours (year-hours) required for the degree of Master of 
Arts. By “hour” is meant one class appointment (with the re- 
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quisite preparation) per week for a year. In graduate work it is 
not possible to reduce to a common denominator, with absolute 
accuracy, the varied forms in which credits are recorded in different 
institutions, but an attempt has been made to give an approximately 
correct comparative statement of requirements. It should be 
remembered, however, that the greater the number of under- 
graduate courses required for admission to graduate work, the 
greater, in general, is the value of a graduate “hour’’, so that 
twelve hours in some institutions may represent work as great 
in quantity (because more advanced) as a much larger number of 
hours in another institution. 

It will be seen from the following table that fifteen hours is 
the most common requirement for the degree of Master of Arts, 
as it is reported by *nineteen institutions. Three institutions re- 
quire “fifteen hours and a thesis”. Ten require approximately 
twelve hours. In eight cases the requirement varies with certain 
conditions. 


The following table gives the requirements of the forty-seven 
institutions : 


INSTITUTIONS Total number of hours required for 
the M. A. degree. 

Beloit College 15. 

Boston University 9, with collateral assignments, which 
double the work. No hours assigned to 
thesis. 

Brown University 15 as minimum. 

Bryn Mawr College** Student’s full time for a year equiva- 
lent to 15 undergraduate year hours. 

Carleton College 15 

Colorado College 12 

Columbia University 15 hours a week for 30 weeks. 

Cornell College 15 plus thesis. 

(Mt. Vernon, Iowa). 

DePauw University 16. 

Earlham College 15 hours and thesis. 

Elmira College 15. 

Grinnell College 15. 

Indiana University Minimum of 15. 

Tufts College 15. 

Lake Forest College 12. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University = approximately; varies according to 

ept. 

McGill University 12 ears a week, apart from thesis 
work. : 

Mount Holyoke College 12. 

Northwestern University 13. 

Oberlin College 15 


* This includes Iowa in witch 15 hours represent the usage, though “not actually 
specified’’. 


** “A separate degree of Master of Arts is open to graduates of Bryn Mawr College. 
but to them only”. 
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Ohio State University 15 hours approximately—usually more. 

Pomona College 10. 

Radcliffe College Minimum requirement—12. 4 full cour- 
ses, equivalent to 3 hours a week. 

Smith College 12. 

Swarthmore College 15. 

Syracuse University 11 plus a thesis. 

University of California * At least 9 year-hours in advanced 
courses must be completed. 

University of Cincinnati 12 year-hours. Work on thesis extra; 
hours not specified. 

University of Colorado 15. 

University of Illinois** 

University of Iowa About 15. Not actually specified. 

University of Kansas 15. Thesis may be included in 15 


hours or may be in excess of 15 hours 
according to needs of student. 

University of Michigan 12 hours, provided the candidate is 
admitted to full standing, being pre- 
pared for graduate study in the subject 
of specialization.*** 


University of Missouri No uniform rules. Varied according 
to. departments and previous prepara- 
tion of the student, from 8 to 12 year- 


hours. 

University of No. Dakota 16. 

University of Rochester 15 plus thesis. 

University of Washington 15. 

University of Wisconsin 9-12. 

Vassar College Arranged by department concerned. 

State Coll. of Washington , 

Wellesley College 15. 

Western Reserve University 12. 

College of Wooster 15. 

Yale University 16. 

University of Pennsylvania Minimum of 12 hrs. a week through 
year of 32 weeks. In some cases more 
is required to make up deficiencies. 

Johns Hopkins University Cannot express in hours. Two full 
academic years of residence required. 

Clark University 10 hrs. a week of lectures. Seminars, 


reading and thesis work extra. 


* 


Of the 9, at least 3 must be strictly graduate work in the major subject, and of these 
3 at least 2 must consist of a seminar or research course. ‘This pre-supposes that the 
candidate has completed, as an undergraduate student, a minimum of at least 7%4 hours 
in advanced courses in the major subject. The program of studies must meet with the 
approval of the department of the major subject. In addition to the 9 hours a satisfac- 
tory thesis must be submitted. 


** “We do not reckon graduate credit in either semester hours or year hours, having 


abandoned that method because of a tendency on the part of first year graduate students 
to transfer their undergraduate point of view and methods in counting their graduate 
work. Moreover, the amount of work required depends on the previous preparation of 
the student in his major and minor subjects. However, a student who is able to enter 
with full graduate standing (that is from a first class institution) and who as an under- 
graduate cs had the courses prerequisite to the graduate courses in his major and 
minor subjects, is able to get his degree by saveanaidliy passing what we call our full 
minimum program. ‘This requires the student to devote 40 hours per week to his work. 
Our typical program would be, therefore, three full graduate courses plus a thesis, or if 
a student is excused from writing a thesis, four full graduate courses. Reduced, there- 
fore to the terminology of year hours, our minimum requirement would be a little over 
13. The maximum permitted to any student would be about 16. That is to say, no 
student who would find it necessary to do more work than this for his master’s degree 
is permitted to take that degree in one year.” 


*** Not less than 6 hours nor more than 9 should be given to the subject of special- 


ization. The proportions have to be decided by individual needs. 
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Forty-eight institutions have replied to the question concerning 
the requirement of a thesis and the number of hours assigned to it. 
Thirty of these require a thesis. In the other eighteen there is no 
absolute requirement, though in some cases there is “usually” a 
thesis. In many cases the matter is determined by the professor 
or department in charge of the major work of the candidate. Only 
a few institutions have definite regulations as to the number of 
hours of credit assigned to the thesis. 

There is so great a diversity in the regulations concerning the 
place of “minor” subjects in the total requirement for the degree 
that no general conclusions can be drawn as to the prevalent 
practice in this matter. 

The following table gives the regulations of the forty-eight 
institutions that have replied to the questions concerning the thesis 
and the maximum number of hours of credit that may be assigned 
to a minor subject: 


INSTITUTION Is a thesis required? Maximum number of 
If so how many hours which may 
hours are assign- be offered in a 
ed to it? minor — subject? 
Beloit College (1) Yes. (2) Num- No minor required. 


ber of hours assign- 
ed to it has varied; 
usually about % of 


the time. 

Boston University (1) Yes. (2) No No rule. 
hours assigned. 

Brown University Thesis and oral 6 year hours. 
exam. optional and 
extra. 

Bryn Mawr College No. 

Carleton College Yes. 3 hours. Not specified. 

Colorado College Yes. 3. 4. 

Columbia University By some depts. No 
hours assigned to it. 

Cornell College To be satisfactory to 

(Mt. Vernon, Ia.) head of dept. 
DePauw University Some depts. require 


a thesis. No definite 
number of hours as- 


signed. 
Earlham College Determined by pro- 
fessor in charge. 
Elmira College Yes. 7 hours. 7. 
Grinnell College Yes. Number not 
specified. 
Indiana University Requirement and From 5 to 10. 
number of hours 
varies with dept. 
Tufts College Yes. No uniformity. Not specified 
Lake Forest College Yes. No definite 


number. 
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Leland Stanford Jr. University In most depts. Num- 


McGill University 


Mount Holyoke College 
Northwestern University 
Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 


Pomona College 
Radcliffe College 


Smith College 
Swarthmore College 


Syracuse University 
University of California 


University of Chicago 


University of Cincinnati 


University of Colorado 
University of Illinois 
University of Iowa 


University of Kansas 


ber of hours varies. 
Yes. No time speci- 
fied. 

Usually. 

Yes. From 4 to 10. 
Not always required. 
Yes. Number varies; 
perhaps two is the 
average. 


Yes. Ordinarily 6. 
No. 


Yes. Number not 
fixed. 

Yes. No hours. 

No hours assigned. 

Yes. Units are not 
assigned to it. It is 
expected that the 
work of the seminar 
or research course 
together ‘with the 
thesis should amount 
to not less than half 
of the entire work 
presented for the 
degree. 

Yes. 


Yes. Hours not 
specified. 


Varies. 


Yes. Usually takes 
about 4% of the pro- 
gram. 

Yes. Not a definite 
number of hours as- 
signed. 

Yes. Not to exceed 
5 hours. 


4. 


4 year hours. 
6 to 7 


5—by practice, not 
rule. 


Ordinarily 3. 

One of the 4 courses 
could be in an allied 
subject. 

No prescribed maxi- 
mum. 

5. 

No minor subject re- 
quired for the de- 
gree. 


No limit. There is 
no minor subject, 
properly speaking. 


6 year hours. 


No limit. Usually 
less than half. 


One-half the work. 


No rule, except that 
student may take 
graduate work in 
preparation for the 
Master’s Degree in 
not more than 3 sub- 
jects. Over half the 
work must be done 
in one subject, called 
her major. The work 
may all be done in 
one subject. This is 
determined by the 
head of the dept. in 
which the major work 
is done, in consulta- 
tion with the student. 
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University of Michigan 


University of Missouri 


University of No. Dakota 


University of Rochester 


University of Washington 


University of Wisconsin 
Vassar College 
State Coll. of Washington 


Wellesley College 
Western Reserve University 


College of Wooster 


Yale University 


University of Pennsylvania 


Johns Hopkins University 


Clark University 


No thesis required. 


Yes. Different in 
different depts. Some 
depts. do not assign 
hours to the thesis, 
but treat it as a re- 
quirement in addition 
to the subjects regis- 
tered upon the stud- 
ent’s study card. 


Yes. Depends upon 
nature of work. 

Yes. Not defined in 
hours. 


Yes. Not more than 
one-fifth of year’s 
work. 

A thesis may be re- 
quired. 

Yes. Time varies. 


Yes. 5 or 10 semes- 
ter hours. 


Not always. 6 or 3. 


No. 


Yes. 3 year hours. 


Yes—an essay. No 
hour requirement. 

Either a thesis or a 
research laboratory 
or seminar course is 
required. No credit 
hrs. given for thesis. 


Essay. No definite 
number of hours. 


Yes. No hours as- 
signed. 
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Do not have “min- 
ors”. Student's 
choose their depts. of 
specialization and do 
supplementary work 
in approved cognate 
branches. 

No fixed require- 
ment. A minor not 
required for Master’s 
degree, but student 
may offer work in a 
minor subject with 
the approval of his 
adviser and of the 
Grad. Com. The 
greater part of the 
time must be devoted 
to the major subject. 
8 year hours. 


At least one-third 
must be graduate 
work, strictly, in the 
major. 

Under some condi- 
tions, nearly half the 
year’s work. 

Not over % of total 
number of hours. 


3 or 6. 
Optional. 


No limit except that 
imposed by regula- 
tions for prescribed 
courses, one major 
and 3 minors. 


No specific rule. 


No minor required, 
but one-half the work 
must be taken in 
major and remainder 
may be taken in other 
subjects. 

Only one — subject 
(principal) required 
for A. M. degree. 

No fixed maximum. 


In the following table will be found a statement of the rates 
of tuition per year, for graduate students, in thirty colleges and 


universities in the United States. 


State universities, which com- 
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monly give free tuition, have been omitted from the list. It will be 
seen that the average tuition fee in these thirty colleges and univer- 
sities is $125.50. Seven institutions have a fee of $100, six charge 
$150, and five charge $175. In none of the eastern colleges or 
universities is the tuition fee less than $100, and in none of the 
eastern colleges for women is it less than $125. The maximum 
fee is $200 (Radcliffe), and the minimum $50 (Northwestern). 

It is interesting to note that fifteen of these institutions offer 
scholarships or fellowships which are open to women, and a six- 


teenth, Brown University, offers Rhode Island State Teaching 
Fellowships. 


NAME Tuition Scholarships 

Boston University $150 None. 

Brown University 175 None, except Rhode 
Island State Teaching 
Fellowships. 

Bryn Mawr College 125 22. 

Carleton College 100 None. 

Colorado College 80 None. 

Columbia University 180 4 scholarships and all 
Columbia Fellowships 

De Pauw University 75 None. 

Elmira College 150 None. 

Franklin College 75 None. 

Grinnell College 100 None. 

Tufts College 100 11. 

Mount Holyoke College 175 None. 

Northwestern University 50 9 scholarships; 11 
fellowships. 

Oberlin College 100 16. 

Pomona College 90 “Most women doing 


graduate work get 


partial self-support”. 
Radcliffe College 200 6, usually. 


Smith College 150 7; Some of these are 
awarded to non-resi- 
dent students. 


Swarthmore College 175 None. 

Syracuse University 100 10. 

University of Chicago 150 100 fellowships and 
some _ scholarships. 

University of Cincinnati 75 14. 

University of Rochester 90 None. 

Vassar College 175 None. 

Welleslev College 175 30. 

Western Reserve University 125 None. 

College of Wooster 100 None. 

Clark University 100 No fixed number. 

Johns Hopkins University 150 74. 

University of Pennsylvania 150 6 fellowships; 30 
scholarships. 

Yale University 125 


All scholarships, and 
nearly all fellowships 
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A question of very great interest in connection with graduate 
work is that of the professional use which is made of the degree of 
Master of Arts by women. ‘Twenty-six colleges, representing 329 
M. A. degrees, have replied to the question as to the number of 
women taking their degrees last June who are now known to be 
teaching. In some cases the reply is qualified by the word “about” 
or “approximately.” Some of the appointment bureaus were 
unable to give numerical replies at the time when the question 
was received, as there is often great delay in securing reliable data 
in regard to the acceptance of positions. The statistics on this 
point, therefore, represent a smaller number of returns than in the 
case of other topics included in this report. 

Of the 329 women who took the degree of Master of Arts in 
these colleges last June, 36, or nearly 11%, are known to be this 
year members of the staff of colleges. Probably not all of these 
are of the rank of instructor, as the question did not call for an 
exact statement of the grade of position held. 

One hundred and twenty-two of these 329 women, or a little 
over 37%, are known to be teaching in secondary schools. ‘This 
percentage would be slightly larger if numerical returns from two 
large universities, which report that “the majority” of women who 
took M. A. degrees in June are now teaching in secondary schools, 
could be included. 

Twenty-nine colleges, representing 373 degrees, have reported 
the number of women who took M. A. degrees in June, 1917, who 
are known to be continuing graduate work this year. This number 
is 38, or a little over 10%. 

No information is available for this report in regard to other 
forms of professional or occupational use of the degree. 


SUMMARY 


The data contained in this report concerning M. A. degrees 
conferred on women in June, 1917, may be summarized as follows: 
1. The subjects most frequently chosen for major work toward 

the degree were English and History. Modern Languages, 

Education, Mathematics and Economics are next in order of 

numbers represented. 

2. One year is the usual length of time required for graduate work 
leading to the M. A. degree. 
3. Most of the women taking the degree had not been depart- 


mental assistants during the Academic year in which the degree 
was taken. 
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4. Fifteen hours (year-hours) of graduate work is the most 
common requirement for the degree. (See, however, certain 
qualifications of this statement. ) 

5. The majority of the colleges and universities require a thesis, 
but there is very great diversity in the number of hours of 
credit assigned to the thesis in these institutions. 

6. There is no uniformity among colleges and universities in regard 
to the inclusion of work in a “minor” subject in the credits 
counted toward the degree. 

7. The average charge for tuition per year of graduate work in 
thirty colleges and universities which are not State institutions 
is $125.50. Sixteen of these institutions offer scholarships or 
fellowships to women. 

8. Over one-third of the women who took degrees in June, 1917, 
are known now to be teaching in secondary schools; about 
one-tenth are reported to have college positions; and a little 
over one-tenth are known to be continuing graduate work. 


Red Cross Desires College Uuits 


Information has come from a reliable source that the Red 
Cross which has heretofore refused to accept college units for 
work abroad is now ready to welcome such assistance. An 
extract from a letter is as follows: “For several months it has 
been difficult for us to handle units as such in our work in France 
because we have found it necessary to use the individuals in such 
capacities as occasion required, necessarily resulting in the splitting 
up of units. Conditions however have so changed and developed 
that we believe that we can now accept college units to very great 
advantage.” 
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A MESSAGE FROM MISS HELEN FRASER 


(Miss Fraser who is a member of the National War Savings Com- 
mittee of England is in this country spea!-:ing to many of the women’s 
colleges and other organizations on womeri’s work in the war. She 
was asked to put into writing what she considered the most important 
message for the college graduates of the country at the present time.) 


The first and last and great thing to realize is that the 
winning of the war is not only the essential for peace but for 
any hope of real reconstruction. We must win. We shall win 
by having our nations efficiently organized and willing to sacrifice. 

We must have our national life carried on so education and 
training remain fundamental. Full service is only possible when 
training is finished; so equip yourselves first and then give all 
your service. Meantime serve behind the armies and navies. 

Firstly, by denial. Give up unnecessary luxuries. Ask your- 
self before buying if this thing is as necessary for you as clothes 
and ammunition for the soldier and sailor. 

Conserve food and if you possibly can help to produce more. 
The Allies need all your help in that. 

Give and make all you can but realize always that the win- 
ning of the war comes first, and that personal desires should be 
as subordinate as they are in our men, who give life and health 
and ambitions and all pleasant things for us. 

Realize too that the opportunities for women grow greater 
every day. More and more important work is and will be given 
to women. They are being tested in every department and we 
have found that the women whose services is of greatest value to 
their country are thoroughly trained women. ‘There are many 
women who can do tasks that require no special training, but we 
need every trained and educated woman we can get in this great 
struggle. Just as our brothers train for service as officers, so 
should we. 

Women win wars as well as men in these days and mobilize 
and sacrifice and work everywhere; so the great guiding principle 
is to do everything that brings victory, everything that serves our 
country, our men and our allies most fully. 


HELEN FRASER. 
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If any of our readers have been dubious about the need for 
such a campaign of patriotic education as has been proposed and 
is now being organized by our War Service Committee the 

reception accorded Mr. Garfield’s fuel order 
Is It Needed should furnish convincing evidence. There can 
be no doubt that the order was highly incon- 
venient for a large number of persons. They 
have said so in the most emphatic terms; and editors of news- 
papers, big and little, from one end of the country to the other, 
have reiterated and magnified their complaint, heaping opprobrium 
upon an administration that cannot conduct a trifling affair like 
a world war without inconveniencing the private citizen in the 
peaceful pursuit of his daily occupations. The chorus of protest 
has almost subsided into a somewhat shamefaced silence, but the 
fact of its occurrence is significant. It means, does it not, that 
to a fair proportion of our citizens their personal convenience, 
the undisturbed pursuit of the even tenor of their way, is still 
of more importance than the winning of the war—not consciously, 
perhaps, but none the less really. It means that the country as a 
whole has as yet no realization of what the war must mean in 
sacrifice not of convenience and comfort merely but of treasure 
and of blood. 

The time is close at hand when these sacrifices must be made. 

The long threatened Teutonic drive is impending—may be launched 
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before these words can be printed. The eagerly welcomed rumors 
of riots and strikes among the workers of Germany are quickly 
succeeded by news that the disturbances are waning before the 
sternly repressive measures of the military power. We dare 
build no hopes upon an early revolution in Germany. The nation 
has been too long and too thoroughly drilled into obedience to 
authority. One of two conditions only could be depended upon 
to bring about such a revolution and neither of them is apparently 
imminent—namely, starvation or the discrediting of the whole 
Prussian system by an overwhelming military defeat. Failing these 
conditions, nothing remains for us except to go forward steadily 
and unrelentingly with the grim task that we have undertaken; 
and to go forward means that we must begin at last to pay our 
share of the fearful cost of war which our allies have borne 
so long. 

No intelligent observer can doubt that there are multitudes of 
our people who are still totally unprepared for the sacrifices 
which the war will demand of them. What their response will 
be when the demand comes no one can foresee. Certainly we 
cannot afford to leave it to blind chance; hence the strenuous 
effort now going forward under the direction of the speaking 
Division of the Committee on Public Information and the co- 
operating volunteer organizations, of which our Association is 
one. The task is enormous, it is imperative, and it must be done 
as quickly as possible. The assistance of every individual who 
can help is urgently needed. May we urge all of our branches 
that have undertaken the work to push it as rapidly as possible 
and to report progress regularly to the office of the executive 
secretary. Will not general members also who can be of service 
either by speaking themselves, by furnishing the names of possible 
speakers, or by connecting us with possible audiences, put them- 
selves into communication at once with the executive secretary. 


Since the last issue of the JouRNAL appeared a beginning has 
been made toward the organization of the work of patriotic 
education in the states of lowa and Missouri. The executive 

secretary has visited all of the branches of 
The Work Iowa, has organized a new branch at Ames, 
Goes Forward and has secured the cooperation of the Women’s 
University Club of Iowa City in an effort to 
effect a thorough-going organization of the college women of 
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the state by counties. The branches show a fine spirit of co- 
operation and we hope to be able to report definite achievement 
in this part of the country in the next issue. The work of 
organization in Missouri is going forward as this is written and 
will be reported on later. Meantime word has come of the 
progress of the work in Ohio. Will other sections please report? 


There is a great demand for women trained in various kinds 
of social service—social case-workers, probation officers, women 
with hospital social service experience and policewomen who can 
cooperate with the authorities to enforce the law, 


Protective ae 
to meet the needs of the Federal Commission on 
Officers hae ay ie : ; 
. Training Camp Activities. It is stated by this 
for Girls 


commission that there is need for a protective 
bureau with an adequate staff of workers in all the extra-canton- 
ment zones. Women who respond to this need will be called 
protective officers and they must make it their business to know 
about all the moving-picture houses and dance halls in their 
vicinity and whether the city regulations governing them are being 
obeyed. It-is also their business to find girls who may be loitering 
near camps, take them back to their homes and do as much per- 
sonal work in their interests as is possible. 

Courses of training are to be offered in various cities next 
summer for this work. Any social worker who is interested 
should write to Miss Maude E. Miner, chairman, care of Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, 19th and G streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. who will send application blanks and information 
concerning the movement. 


A piece of welfare work on the part of some of the depart- 
ments at Washington that is exceedingly commendable is the ap- 
pointment of a committee of women to look after the young 

women who are constantly arriving in Wash- 
Weltare Werk ington to take up oman cai These 
committees are helping young women to find 
suitable homes and are extending them cour- 
tesies in every possible way. In several instances the wives of 
prominent men who are connected with the departments are 
serving on these committees. 

The Sick and Wounded section of the Surgeon General’s 
office of the War department was one of the first to take up 
welfare work in this direction. Its committee is composed of 


in Government 
Departments 
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four women, who receive suggestions from the force of workers 
and then submit them to the executive office for approval. 


“New and wholly unnecessary societies with very attractive 
names” are what Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National ‘Defense, urges 

women to avoid, in a message addressed to the 
New Societies state chairmen of the Committee. ‘The ten- 
Not Needed dency to multiply organizations,” she says, “is 

often due to the fact that all people are thinking 
hard with a patriotic desire to be helpful and to bring to the 
service of the government every new idea that occurs to them. 
Instantly they organize for that purpose, without waiting to inform 
themselves as to whether an existing society is not better prepared 
for the work, if the idea is a good one.” 

The main purpose of Dr. Shaw’s letter is to call attention 
to the fundamental purpose for which the Woman’s Committee 
was appointed, namely: to serve as a clearing house for all 
woman’s work and to co-ordinate all organizations of women; to 
prevent duplication, overlapping and unnecessary work, and to 
initiate new activities as needs arise. 

“No plan,” says Dr. Shaw, “has yet been brought to the 
attention of the Woman’s Committee which cannot be better car- 
ried forward by some existing department of the Woman’s 
Committee than by a distinct and separate organization having no 
government authority.” 

“The passion for forming new societies tends to weaken and 
scatter our efforts. We need to concentrate and direct our energies 
upon the work immediately in hand.” 


The Women’s Committee also, has issued a statement on 
the relation of women to farm work. “No attempt should be made 
in any state to employ any unusual number of women in agricul- 
ture or to train them for such work without first consulting the 
state director of extension at the state college of agriculture and 
the farm-help specialist of the federal department of agriculture.” 

It may be stated that this specialist in mentioning next sum- 
mer’s mobilization of women for farm labor says that he hopes 
women will not be employed in any heavy work; that vegetable 


gardening, milking, etc., are tasks in which they may best be 
employed. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


Altantic City Branch, Atlantic City, N. J—vThe Atlantic 
City Branch sends each week through high school pupils and the 
city library one or two boxes of current magazines to Camp Dix. 

There is a vigorous membership campaign being pushed 
which has resulted thus far in sixteen new members. Members 
of the branch have volunteered to act as four-minute speakers 
on patriotic subjects wherever needed under direction of the 
Woman’s department of the State Council of Defense. 

The branch has made application to join the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in order to work for the higher education 
of women in New Jersey. 

Our programs for the year are largely vocational. At 
the December meeting Miss Marion Reilly, former dean of 
women at Bryn Mawr addressed us, her subject being the “Aims 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae.” ‘There were two 
meetings in January. The first was addressed by Miss Katharine 
Buckley, assistant to the vice-president of the Pacific Commer- 
cial Company who spoke on “The Woman Executive” and the 
second by Prof. Flora Rose of Cornell University whose subject 
was “Opportunities for Women in Home Economics.” At the 
February meeting the speaker was Dr. Mary M. Crawford of 
New York who discussed “Women in Nursing and Medicine.” 
At the March meeting Miss Clara Woolworth of the United Gas 
Improvement Company of Philadelphia will speak on “Women 
in Advertising.” It is hoped to have Social Service and Child- 
ren’s Library Work treated at later meetings. 


Bloomington Branch, Bloomington, Ind.—Aside from try- 
ing to increase its scholarship fund which was started last year, 
the Bloomington branch of the A. C. A. is doing no work dis- 
tinctly its own this year. It was the concensus of opinion at the 
first meeting that the organization should cooperate with the 
various war relief agencies in the community, giving both money 
and service to this work. In accordance with this policy, the 
members have done Red Cross sewing and knitting at the meet- 
ings as well as in their own homes; they have given their ser- 
vices in the Red Cross surgical dressings shop, and in the work 
of the American Committee for the Relief of French Wounded. 
Members of the branch aided very materially in the financing 
and packing of 640 Christmas boxes sent to Indiana University 
and Monroe county boys in the military service. They have 
been quite active in the recent Red Cross “drive”, both in obtain- 
ing memberships and in giving talks in the rural districts. The 
branch is a “white star” organization. Other members have 
given a great deal of time to the various phases of food con- 
servation work. Our A. C. A. women were leaders in French 
relief work many months before the declaration of war. 
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Thirty-five dollars was added to the scholarship fund, the 
money having been earned by a rummage sale. Money gifts 
have been made to the Red Cross yarm fund, the American Com- 
mittee for the Relief of French Wounded and the maintenance 
fund of the local hospital. 


Boston Branch, Boston, Mass.—On Monday afternoon, 
December 31, the officers and members of Committees, had the 
pleasure of meeting the President of the National Association 
and of hearing from her the plans of the National War Service 
Committee for providing speakers on patriotic subjects. At 
the January meeting of the Branch Miss Thornton of the Boston 
Dispensary who had just returned from Halifax, gave an account 
of the social service work in that city since the great disaster. 
Miss Helen Green, described the organization and work of the 
new Intercollegiate Community Service Association, and Mrs. 
Percy G. Bolster reported on the club house for men in service 
in Provincetown, which is supported by the Branch, as follows: 

“The committee appointed, in the spring, to establish club- 
houses for men in uniform,—Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, Bryn Mawr; 
Mrs. Percy G. Bolster, chairman, Boston University ; Miss Flor- 
ence M. Cushing, Vassar; Miss Caroline L. Humphrey, Rad- 
cliffe; Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, Smith; Mrs. William Morton 
Wheeler, Wellesley, feel that the success of their undertakings 
has more than repaid them for all their efforts. The clubhouse, 
at Provincetown, is tastefully furnished, is lighted by electricity, 
and has three open fireplaces. ‘The third floor is one large room, 
twenty-five by thirty-five feet and contains a piano, violin, man- 
dolin and victrola; a pool table, card tables, chess, checkers, 
and other games; a bookcase filled with interesting reading 
matter; a table of current magazines; two writing-desks with 
writing-materials, a typewriter; a couch; flowering geraniums 
in the windows; and corn and corn-popper beside the open fire. 
The living-hall, with its open fire and settee, attractive casement 
windows whose sills hold narcissus bulbs in bloom; corner 
bookcase, and comfortable chairs, invites a friendly chat be- 
tween hostesses and men. The dining-room, almost too small 
for the increasing number of men who avail themselves of the 
supper privilege, is cheering in the white paint and yellow 
draperies, its old mahogany sideboard, and its blazing open fire. 
The rest room, small but comfortable, affords a day-time nap 
to a boy weary from an unusually tiring march. The climax,— 
the bathroom,—gives without price the priceless privilege of 
warm and cold baths. By its location at a naval base, the club- 
house reaches crews of coast patrol ships, radio men, marines, 
members of the coast guard, and men stationed at the light- 
houses and at the headquarters of the section commander. The 
men who frequent the clubhouse have enlisted from homes in 
every quarter of the United States. 

At Ayer, the main clubhouse is completed, but the rooms 
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to be occupied by the college women are not yet finished. We 
are to have an attractive suite under the same roof as the main 
hall,—two chambers and bath, and two reception rooms. 


California Branch, San Francisco, Calif—Through its Edu- 
cation Section of which. Mrs. May L. Cheney is chairman, the 
California Branch participated a year ago in the successful fight 
to make physical education compulsory in our public schools. 
The last legislature of the State made such a law, and in re- 
sponse to its provision, a Commissioner of Physical Education 
has been named by the state authorities. Dr. Clark Hethering- 
ton, for many years connected with the Physical Education 
department of Wisconsin University has been called to that 
office. In his honor the California Branch held a reception at 
its January meeting and Dr. Hetherington gave an interesting 
talk on “What Is Physical Education.” 

On January 31st the Branch members and their friends had 
an unusual evening’s entertainment, when Dr. Melbourne 
Greene, lecturer on the History and Appreciation of Art at 
Simmons College, gave his splendid illustrated lecture on “The 
Glory That Was Rheims.” Dr. Greene is connected with the 
Extension Division of the University of California and through 
the courtesy of that division the Branch War Service Com- 
mittee was enabled to arrange the lecture. Proceeds from the 
evening are being devoted to the A. C. A. war service work. 

Two members of California Branch have recently been 
accorded special honor. Mrs. Dane Coolidge has been appointed 
by Governor Stephens a member of the Board of the Pacific 
Colony, the new institution for the Care of Feeble-Minded and 
Miss Mabel Palmer, recently received appointment as secretary 
of the Edward L. Doheny Commission, created to investigate 
economic and political conditions in Mexico. The membership 
of the Commission includes several University of California and 
Stanford professors. 

Five hundred dollars was the return from the Red Stockings, 
which are distributed by the Certified Milk and Baby Hygiene 
section of the Branch to their very young friends each Christmas. 
The money will be devoted to the work of the section, which is 
constantly growing and creating increased demands for funds 
and workers. 

California Branch has fallen into line in the National War 
Savings campaign, pledging itself to buy at least one stamp a 
month during the year. Interest from the Liberty Bonds which 
the branch owns as a result of its Liberty Bond Life Member- 
ships has been turned into War-Saving stamps, and is thus 
doing double duty, both for the Government and the Association. 


Central Missouri Branch.—Mrs. Cramer, head of the voca- 
tional bureau of Kansas City, gave two addresses in Columbia 
recently. At the afternoon meeting she spoke to the women 
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students of the University, while in the evening her audience 
was composed of members of the Association. 

A registration blank issued to obtain information in regard 
to war work that has been and can be done by members has 
been distributed and will soon be in the hands of the committee 
for classification of results. 

Three members of the Branch hold positions on the Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, one as district 
chairman, one on the Child Welfare division and the third on the 
Patriotic Education division. It is interesting to note, also, that 
seven of the women of the thirty-two comprising the Women’s 
Committee are members of the A. C. A. 

A recent meeting of the Branch at which the topic discussed 
was “Patriotic Education” was unusually interesting and produc- 
tive of live suggestions of work the members can do. A letter of 
protest was authorized to be sent to the editor of “The Missouri 
Woman” against the advertisements and editorials advocating 
“business as usual” especially as it applies to women and wo- 
men’s clothing. The letter was framed to show the fallacy of the 
argument used by the paper and that the action was unpatriotic 
in face of the demands made at this time by our government. 

The committee on vocational guidance has done an enormous 
piece of work in arranging a list of courses of study that are avail- 
able for war preparation work in the University and Junior 
colleges. The courses include Red Cross work, nursing, manual 
training, food production, conservation of food and clothing, pub- 
licity, public utilities, languages, social service, professions, business, 
re-education of the disabled and extension and correspondence 
courses. 

It was also reported that posters on the war designed by a 
member of A. C. A. and drawn by its art department are being 
prepared to be used throughout the district. These posters are 
planned to appeal especially to children. Meetings will be held in 
every school house in the district at which these will be shown and 
the meaning of the war and the necessity of conservation of food 
will be explained. Members of the A. C. A. who have had exper- 
ience in their own homes in food conservation and the use of 
substitutes have been asked to assist in this work. 


Denver Branch, Denver, Colo.—Our branch has departed 
from its time-honored custom of having monthly programs and 
social meetings, to do active war work. We have formed our- 
selves into a unit to work with the Women’s National League 
of Surgical Dressings, now a branch of the Red Cross, at Thrift 
House. Every Tuesday afternoon our members meet and work 
hard for three hours in the different departments. Once a 
month we stop long enough to have a business meeting and 
renew what we had been doing in other lines of work. A 
number of our members have enlisted for publicity work in the 
Women’s Committee of the State Council of Defense and have 
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spoken on various subjects, such as Thrift Stamps, Food Con- 
servation and Fuel Conservation. 


Eugene Branch, Eugene, Oregon.—Finding that education 
regarding conditions caused by the war is a work peculiarly 
fitting to the members of the A. C. A. we devoted one of our 
last meetings to a lecture on “A Possible Map of Europe After 
the War” given by Dr. George Rebec of the Philosophy De- 
partment of the University of Oregon. It was held in the 
evening and guests were invited. 

Our next meeting is to be a “Rally Meeting” for the purpose 
of bringing into the active Association as many as possible of 
the Oregon Alumnae living in Europe. 


Fox River Valley Branch, Appleton, Wis.—The Fox River 
Valley branch entered upon the year with renewed interest and 
enthusiasm. We now have forty-nine members. Last year a 
Scholarship Fund was established which the branch will add 
to every year. The interest from the investment is given each 
year to a Senior girl in the Appleton High School who expects 
to attend Lawrence College (Appleton) and who needs the 
help of this fund. The first money for this fund was raised 
by having Rabindranath Tagore deliver a lecture under the 
auspices of this branch. This year our efforts have been cen- 
tered thus far in aiding the local Red Cross, the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, the Red Cross Seals and the Thrift Stamps. Before Christ- 
mas the branch sent over one hundred and twenty-five bright 
cretonne bags containing luxuries and necessities to France for 
general distribution among the American soldiers. These bags 
were large, weighing from three to eight pounds and we sincerely 
hope they brought as much pleasure to the soldiers as was 
expended in preparing and packing them. 


Greencastle Branch.—On Friday afternoon, January the 
eleventh, a group of earnest women gathered at the invitation of 
our Branch to hear Miss Katherine Jewell Everts tell of the food 
problem. Miss Everts is an authorized speaker for the food 
administration and her words bore the stamp of sincerity and 
the weight of authority which stirred those present to a deeper 
realization of this crisis. She has just come from a month’s 
visit in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover, Washing- 
ton, where no white bread is ever served; where cake and 
candy are unthought of; and where all available substitutes are 
used. She told of Mr. Hoover’s idealism balanced by his mar- 
velous power of organization; and of his eagerness to have the 
people of this democracy voluntarily sacrifice so that it shall 
not be necessary to put us under an autocratic rule in order to 
make our fight against autocracy successful. 

There are thousands of women who have not the time, 
money nor intelligence to plan balanced rations; it therefore 
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devolves upon those who have all three to do many times over 
what is asked of the others. This is our time to help prove 
democracy a workable ideal. Miss Evarts said the last word 
when she left Washington was “You cannot exaggerate the 
emergency.” 

Every woman present at this meeting was brought face to 
face with her grave responsibility. At a called meeting of the 
Branch a few days later, it was resolved to begin a food cam- 
paign in Putnam County. A committee was appointed and our 
daily papers willingly granted us space every day. The com- 
mittee’s first notice read “The Greencastle Branch of the A. C. A. 
hopes to publish each day a conservation “hint’”—a recipe, a 
menu, a helpful suggestion touching upon the subject of food. 
In this work the A. C. A. asks the help of all the housewives of 
Greencastle. If you have some particularly good war recipe 
won’t you share it? Let’s all work together to reduce the eat in 
wheat and meat.” 

At this meeting it was also decided to make Monday even- 
ings regular French Relief evenings. As many members as 
possible will meet in the Domestic Service rooms of the public 
school to plan, cut and sew. 

We have now a notification committee which easily reaches 
our members in emergencies, and often helps to summon extra 
workers needed at Red Cross headquarters. 


Illinois-Iowa Branch.—This branch has held regular meet- 
ings with good attendance, but the individual members are so 
engaged in the work of other organizations that very little 
special work has been undertaken as a branch. We have loaned 
$100 to a girl student at Knox College to enable her to complete 
her course. Our social service committees have been very 
busy in the three cities. In Davenport the usual work has been 
done at the Friendly House; in Rock Island a committee from the 
A. C. A. arranged Sunday dinners for soldiers stationed at Rock 
Island and a special effort was made to entertain the college 
men. In Moline Miss Dorothy Ainsworth who leaves for 
I'rance very soon has done a splendid physical culture work at 
the Recreation Hall Club and the Helping Hand Club. One 
of our members, Mrs. E. C. Coleman is president of the Daven- 
port Women’s Club, and another Mrs. H. H. Cleaveland is presi- 
dent of the Rock Island Woman’s Club and chairman of the 
A.C.A. unit of the Council of Defense. She is also one of their four 
minute speakers. Our Mrs. Kimball is president of the Visiting 
Nurses Association; Mrs. Cornelius Van Dervoort is chairman 
of a committee of the Moline Red Cross and Mrs. H. A. Weld 
of Rock Island is leading a campaign against the saloons trying 
to get them closed as a means of protection for the soldiers at 
Rock Island arsenal. There is an Ordnance officers training 
camp on Rock Island at which there are in attendance about 
three thousand men all the time. Many other members of our 
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branch are leaders in various activities in our three cities so 
as women if not as a branch, the Illinois-lowa chapter is doing 
its share of work. 


Kansas City Branch, Kansas City, Mo.—Since sending the 
news for February there has been little change in our work. 
The war work has been kept up and the Information Bureau 
has been kept at the Y. W. C. A. building by the A. C. A. women 
as before. The High School committee has made ninety-six 
calls in most cases finding as related last month that circum- 
stances demanded that the girls go to work. The committee 
has recommended night school work in cases, where the duties 
of the day have not proved too trying. The training of these 
girls therefore has not exactly ended. 

The moving Picture review committee sends a monthly 
report of about sixty films to twenty theatres. None of the 
managers has signed a contract to use our films exclusively 
on Friday night but almost every week more than three-fourths 
of them do use them. Further the parents call the committee 
about films to ask advice or express opinion. 

For the support of our vocational bureau and our scholar- 
ships we have taken over the Shubert theatre for “Mister 
Antonio” for the night of February 18. At our regular Feb- 
ruary meeting after the business session we expect to throw 
open our doors to all the members of our branch and their 
guests to meet our very welcome guest of honor Mrs. Gertrude 
S. Martin and listen to her address on Patriotic Service. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Cal—A “Hoover” 
luncheon, prepared by five or six members of the Woman’s 
University Club was served at our January meeting by the 
board of directors with a few necessary assistants, dressed in 
Hoover aprons and caps. Perhaps the service was not as quick 
as professionals would have given, but otherwise it was quite 
as good and there was a striking evidence of the “new democ- 
cracy” in the friendliness of waitresses and our guests. 

After luncheon the tables were removed and the meeting 
was called to order by our president still in uniform. Delight- 
ful music, a French peasant dance by some girls from the 
French colony in Los Angeles and a ridiculous farce called 
“Food” finished the program. The announcement was made 
that the University Club was to be responsible for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of one of the several new “Gauze 
Stations” in the city. Our station is to be located in Robinson’s 
Dry Goods Store, Mr. Robinson giving the entire seventh floor 
of his splendid establishment for our use. Surgical dressings 
will be made here in large quantities under our supervision. 

The crowning event of the afternoon, however, was the 
voting of $2500 for the establishment and equipment of a “Hut” 
in France for the Red Cross nurses. Dr. Dorothea Moore told 
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the club of the opportunity and need for this. With little 
trouble pledges were asked for and the sum of $1076 was 
obtained that afternoon. The enthusiasm of the members 
present was so genuine that we hope the remainder will be 
subscribed at the February meeting. 


Madison Branch, Madison, Wis.—The Madison Branch has 
been trying to do its share of the biggest work of the time, 
namely, war work. 

We have a war committee to coordinate all other working 
committees. Very successful work has been done in collecting 
magazines and reading material for soldiers at camps. The 
30y Scouts did the collecting for us and brought in about 400 
copies a week. We have united with the other clubs of the 
city in furnishing speakers and programs for the American- 
ization work that is now being done. The aim of this work 
is to give the Italians and other foreigners a better idea of the 
meaning of American citizenship. 

At our last meeting we heard reports from many women’s 
colleges and also from the University of Wisconsin on the war 
work being done. The one unique feature about our own 
University was that the women were better organized for this 
work than the men. 

At our next meeting Mrs. Mathews will tell us about the 
Collegiate Alumnae Speaker’s bureau. There will also be re- 
ports from representatives of the County Council of Defense. 

Refreshments at meetings are limited to tea and war wafers. 


Mohawk Valley Branch, Utica, N. Y.—On January 28th 
under the auspices of the Mohawk Valley Branch Mr. John Mase- 
field, English poet, gave a lecture on his experiences in the war 
zone and also read from his poems. The proceeds over the ex- 
penses were devoted to the Red Cross. 

Our branch is endeavoring to find out what each college 
represented by its members is doing for the war and reports 
giving this information will be read at the next meeting. 

This year as for the past two years the Mohawk Valley 
branch is offering two prizes of ten and five dollars for public 
speaking. Any girl attending a high school in a community 
represented by a member of this branch is eligible to compete. 


Salt Lake City Branch.—The Salt Lake City Branch, being 
a newly organized branch of the A. C.A., has devoted its initial 
meetings to determining what shall be the special purpose and 
activity of the branch. At the December meeting a work was 
decided upon which to us seems to answer a very present and 
urgent need. Under the direction of Miss Kate Williams, Mrs. 
Ernest Bamberger, and Miss Sadie Myers, all members of the 
branch experienced in social work are undertaking relief work 
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among soldier’s families. It is our hope to have here in Feb- 
ruary, an Institute conducted by workers especially capable in 
this field, so that the members in our branch shall have an 
opportunity to become really efficient in their guidance of the 
needy families of men serving their country. 

There was some feeling that the branch should give up the 
social part of its meetings in this time of economy, but as a 
substitute, knowing the convivial effect of a cup of tea, we 
decided to reduce the expenses to almost nothing by having 
groups of alumnae from the same colleges act as hostesses on 
the different days. 

Mrs. W. R. Tyndale has consented to act as member of Mrs. 
I. T. Scott’s Advertising and Circulation Committee and Miss 
Helen Greenwood was chosen branch reporter for the year. 

Our branch now has a membership of 65, so we feel that as 
a neophyte we are really very promising. 


San Jose Branch, San Jose, Calif—This Branch, imbued 
with the spirit of the times, is merging its usual specific lines of 
work into the absorbing war work that demands the thought 
and time of loyal Americans. Our members are devoting their 
best efforts to this service, and are responding abundantly to 
the continuous calls for help at home and beyond the seas. 

We still maintain a lively interest in the monthly meetings 
at which time a worth while program is always presented. The 
last meeting was held at the Stanford Union, on the Stanford 
campus. The program was arranged by Miss Lulu Sours of 
the State Normal faculty. Miss Emma Francis Dawson, a 
graceful writer of prose and verse was the guest of honor. Pro- 
fessor Melvin B. Anderson of the Stanford faculty gave a review 
of her writings, Miss Ruth Cornell, one of our members, gave 
piano interpretations of a few of her poems and Miss Dawson’s 
story “The Singed Moths” ingeniously dramatized by Miss 
Carolyn H. Bradley of this branch, was presented as the final 
feature. 


Seattle Branch, Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Branch is giv- 
ing $50 a month to Red Cross work, and gave $150 to the 
Y. W. C. A. during the “drive.” We shall probably have a 
conference with Tacoma Branch in the Spring. Two of our 
prominent members are leaving for France soon—Dr. Seagrave 
and Mrs. Florence D. Heliker. The branch has interested itself 
more than ever this year in local school problems. 


Southern California Branch, Riverside, Redlands and San 
Bernardino.—Though our branch numbers only about sixty- 
five members, it is a strong and enthusiastic one. In the nine 
years since it was organized, it has filled a distinct need in the 
lives of the college women in our valley. With each passing 
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year, the older members become more loyal to the branch and 
the interests for which it stands, and the younger college women 
seek admission in larger numbers. 

At our first meeting this year a war service committee was 
appointed and plans were discussed for the relief work of the 
coming year. It was decided to cooperate with the work of 
other organizations, rather than to undertake special work as a 
branch. 

At our second meeting, held in November, it was our good 
fortune to have with us Miss Ethel Moore, vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific section who is on the State Council of Defense. 
Miss Moore gave a most interesting and illuminating talk on 
food conservation, urging us to eliminate waste and to con- 
serve certain foods. She insisted strongly that “Hooverizing” is 
substitution not deprivation. Her plea was for men and women 
that are one hundred per cent patriotic. At this meeting a 
simple luncheon was served in accordance with the food con- 
servation requirements. 

The branch voted to adopt a French orphan and also to 
contribute to the Y. W. C. A. fund. 


Washington Branch, Washington, D. C.—The Washington 
Branch is centering all its activities for the year in war service. 
Instead of one war service committee a number of special 
ones have been appointed, while the standing committees are 
inactive except as their work touches upon the war. ‘The 
Liberty Bond Committee reports subscriptions of over $15000 
in the second bond issue. The committee on Training Camp 
Activities is heiping to support a club room for enlisted men at 
the Public Library in cooperation with another organization, 
of whose committee our councillor is chairman. The committee 
on Vocational Opportunities hopes to render valuable service 
in connection with the appointment of college women for gov- 
ernment war work. 

Two committees are working in cooperation with the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and the government departments to 
solve the problem of housing the thousands of yovernment 
clerks, mostly women, who are expected to descend upon the 
city within the next few months. One committee hopes very 
soon to opn a home for college women in government service 
which will house twenty-five or thirty girls. The other is en- 
gaged in looking up and inspecting vacant rooms. 

The form of war service, however, which stands as peculiar- 
ly ours is the organization of a Speakers’ Bureau, of which Miss 
Lila Taylor has been appointed secretary. A practice class has 
been established with some of the more experienced speakers as 
critics. In finding audiences a special effort is being made to 
reach the colored and night schools, and the adjacent rural 
communities in Maryland and Virginia. In our work with for- 
eigners we have been promised the assistance of Mrs. Frank 
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Bliss, assistant to the director of the National Committee of 
One Hundred, Advisory Council to the Federal Bureau of 
Education. As a means of interesting our members in this 
movement, we have found a program of five-minute sample 
speeches very effective. It is an established policy that all pro- 
grams for the regular branch meetings shall be arranged to bear 
directly upon our war work or turned into business discussions 
on ways and means. 


Yakima Valley Branch, Yakima Valley, Wash.—This 
branch brings together once a month college graduates from a 
dozen different towns and cities of the valley. From the little 
group of twelve who organized the branch eight or nine years 
ago, the membership has grown to over 40. 

As many of the members are also members of women’s 
organizations sponsoring civic or community enterprises, the 
Yakima branch has refrained from taking up any work which 
would be a duplication of effort. 

It has for a couple of years maintained a small scholarship 
fund to be loaned to girls in some educational institution of the 
state who need a little extra money to meet their graduation 
expenses, and hopes eventually to make the fund a substantial 
one. One such loan has been made to a student at Whitman 
college and another is in prospect. 

This year the branch voted $40 to the Armenian Relief fund 
and its members are subscribing individually to the support of 
the Red Cross. 

At the instigation of the branch a night school is being 
maintained this winter by the school board. Members of the 
association volunteered their services as teachers and the school 
has been most encouragingly attended, over 100 pupils having 
been enrolled in the various classes. 

A program of contemporary drama is being carried out at 
the meetings. 

A custom established several years ago in our branch is 
a reception to girls of the graduating class in the various high 
schools of the valley. The idea was originally to stimulate 
interest in higher education for girls and to demonstrate that 
college graduates could be as jolly and human and companion- 
able as those “less erudite”. This get-together meeting has 
been a success from the start and is now looked upon as an 
annual event of the senior year in the schools. 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard College.—The Barnard College War Relief is plan- 
ning to open a canteen for soldiers and sailors in the Columbia 
University Boat House at the foot of West 116th Street, early 
in February. There will be rooms for reading, writing and 
smoking, and simple refreshments will be sold at cost. Girls 
who have had the Red Cross canteen course will be put in 
charge of the food department. Mrs. Charles S. Baldwin is 
chairman of the Canteen Committee, and director of the Faculty 
Committee on Chaperonage, on which Mrs. Messer, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Wright, and Mrs. Cambridge Livingston are also 
serving. Mr. Edwin Gould, donor of the boat house, has given 
the funds necessary for a new furnace and other equipment. 

An informal occupational conference was arranged by the 
Undergraduate Association and the Alumnae Committee on 
Employment for Friday evening, January 11th. A number of 
graduates of the last few years came back to tell the students 
something of their experiences in various non-teaching occupa- 
tions. Bacteriology, chemical laboratory work, mathematical 
work in public service corporations, filing, bank clerical work, 
scretarial and executive office work and social investigation 
were represented. Last year’s class from which several of the 
speakers were chosen has had a particularly large proportion of 
its members in occupations other than teaching. According to 
a fairly complete report, 37 are teaching and 72 working in 
other paid positions. 

The annual luncheon of the Associate Alumnae of Bar- 
nard College was held January 19th in the new Students Hall. 
After speeches by the Dean and by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, donor 
of the Hall, representatives of several organizations engaged in 
war relief told the alumnae of their need of the assistance of 
college women. Mrs. Needham of the civilians’ division of the 
American Fund for French Wounded spoke on reconstruction 
work in France, Miss Isabel Stewart of Teachers College on 
occupational therapy, Mr. Douglas C. MacMurtrie on the work 
of re-education to be done by the Red Cross Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men; Mrs. John M. Glenn of the home service 
division of the Red Cross on the need for relief workers in the 
United States, and Mrs. Louis Slade on Y. M. C. A. canteen 
work abroad. 


Beloit College.—The president of Beloit College makes the 
following statement: 

3eloit College, in common with other American Colleges, 
has been making a careful survey of internal and external college 
relations. Some of the results of this study are found in three 
changes which appear in the new publications of the College. 
The faculty and trustees have decided to distribute the work of 
the year through three units known as trimesters, which replace 
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the former two semester units into which the year was divided. 
By this distribution of time, the intensive work will not be 
broken into by long periods of rest. On the contrary, the 
trimesters will terminate with the beginning of Christmas, 
Easter, and summer vacations. 

Beloit College is arranging to present the fundamental 
courses in a block system four times a week. This replaces the 
former schedule of work based on three days a week upon 
alternate days. It is believed that this new plan will permit 
concentrated work, in place of the somewhat intermittent pro- 
cedure which was easily possible with the former alternate 
three-day schedule. 

The faculty of Beloit College entertains the opinion that 
the American College should stand for vigorous culture and at 
the same time should associate its activities with vital life 
relations. This opinion is expressed in the new course of study, 
which provides for liberal and intensive cultural work and also 
correlates related major subjects. Thus the way is now open 
at Beloit for our students to engage in intensive cultural study 
and at the same time to do the essential preliminary work ante- 
cedent to their chosen professional or life relations. 

A general study of academic conditions in America indicates 
that large losses in American education are caused by too short 
a time factor within which the physical plant of the College is 
used each year. In order to reduce such losses, Beloit College 
will extend the yearly time factor by the inauguration of a six 
weeks’ summer course. This course will consist of two units, 
the collegiate and teachers’ training unit. The collegiate unit 
will be composed of certain college courses limited to six sem- 
ester hours or the equivalent. The teachers’ training unit will 
provide special instruction in Education. By the extension of 
the yearly time factor, it will be possible for certain ambitious 
and able students to complete in three years the work which 
now requires four years of College residence. The quantity 
and quality of the college work will not be penalized. Students 
who avail themselves of this provision will save one year of 
college residence. This will mean for the normal college grad- 
uate a saving of approximately $1000.00. Obviously, therefore, 
Beloit College will operate her physical plant over eighty per 
cent of the year, instead of sixty-seven per cent, which is the 
general situation at this time in our American colleges. More- 
over, this plan will enable the graduates of the College to answer 
the pressing world demands for college men and women a year 
earlier than is permitted by the present four-year college course. 

Beloit College enters upon these new adjustments with high 
hopes and full confidence. 


Boston University.—In his recently published Annual Re- 
port, President Murlin asks some pertinent questions which 
have attracted wide-spread attention in the New England educa- 
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tional world and are likely to lead to distinct changes in educa- 
tional policy. Among these questions are: “Why not get 
more work out of the educational machine?” “Why leave the 
school and college plant idle during four months of the year?” 
Manufacturing establishments are working day and night. 
Why should not our colleges work at night as well as by day? 
Why not save a year by compressing into three years of con- 
tinuous work the courses which are now strung through four 
years with great educational gaps? Boston University is 
already answering in a practical way some of these questions. 
It already maintains at the College of Business Administration 
evening courses which are attended by over 1000 students. 
The teachers’ courses offered by the College of Liberal Arts run 
until late in the afternoon and all through Saturday. The 
recently established summer school, conforming to the typical 
program of six weeks, may be expanded into a full summer 
session of twelve weeks as President Murlin suggests. This 
would make the work of the University practically continuous 
day and night throughout the year. 

To permit an earlier entrance of the men of the University 
into the national service, Boston University will shorten the 
academic year, holding the exercises of Commencement Week 
from May 17 to 20 instead of in the first week of June as pre- 
viously announced. 

The free emergency war courses offered women last summer 
proved so successful that the University has begun a second 
course, open to both men and women. ‘The course is designed 
to serve men and women without office experience who wish to 
equip themselves for some particular branch of industrial or 
commercial employment; stenographers and clerks who have 
had business experience and desire to prepare for positions of 
greater responsibility and men and women recommended by 
their employers as qualified to train for executive positions. 
This course began February 18. 


Brown University.—During the second semester a course 
in oral English will be required of all Freshmen. The course 
will be given by Prof. Thomas Crosby, of the department of 
Public Speaking. The class will be divided inte squads con- 
taining about twelve students each. 

The Women’s College is trying in every way to conserve 
fuel. Sayles Gymnasium is closed; East Building will not be 
reopened until spring, and only the offices in Pembroke Hall 
are being heated during the week of examinations. Classes 
have been moved to the reading room and chapel and to the 
living rooms at Miller Hall. To take the place of the gym- 
nasium work special out-of-door sports are being couducted. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota.—Our college pres- 
ident, Dr. Donald J. Cowling, received a very distinctive honor 
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when he was elected president of the Association of American 
Universities, at a meeting held in Chicago, January 11. This 
Association includes the leading colleges and universities of 
the country and exercises a considerable influence over their 
policies and activities. Since coming to Carleton in 1909 Dr. 
Cowling has acomplished many things for which his prede- 
cessor, Dr. James W. Strong had worked in the upbuilding and 
and strengthening of our college. 

The Carleton faculty as well as the student body has been 
materially affected by the war. Mr. E. T. Bozenhard, director 
of the gymnasium, and assistant professor of physical education 
for men, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to become 
camp physical director of all the men in training at Camp 
Dodge, lowa. The government has called Dr. A. T. Larson of 
the chemistry department to Washington to work on the prob- 
lem of gas defense. Dr. Larson has been granted a leave of 
absence and Miss Jessie Richardson, Carleton ’09, will assist Dr. 
Exner during his absence. 

A course in wireless is being given this semester, at the 
request of the government. The wireless outfit, which had to 
be dismantled at the opening of the war, was re-assembled and 
new equipment installed so that the instruction would be 
thorough and complete. 

A new Carleton song book is being prepared for publication 
under the direction of Dr. George B. Woods, professor of 
English. All of the old Carleton songs will be included as 
well as the new songs of the literary societies. 


Cornell University.—The Vocational Conference at Cornell 
this year is given in the form of a series of lectures. The first 
lecture was given by Miss Burgess, State Inspector of Nurses’ 
Training Schools. Miss Burgess spoke of nursing as a vocation 
and pointed out the relation between nursing and physical edu- 
cation in the rural schools. 

The committee of the Bureau of Vocational Quarters of 
Recommendation has secured prominent speakers for Cornell 
in banking, medicine, advertising and civil service. Besides 
these speakers Cornell women will be given an opportunity to 
hear Miss Julia Lathrop and Miss Jane Addams, who will speak 
here in connection with Farmer’s week in early February. 

There are a great many Cornell women already in France 
as doctors, nurses and child welfare workers and a united effort 
is being undertaken by Cornell alumnae and the present under- 
graduates to make this work abroad even more representative 
of Cornell women. 

Any Cornell woman interested in positions offered by the 
Ordnance Department at Washington may make application to 
the Adviser’s office, Sage College, for further information. 
Entrance salary, $1100. 
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De Pauw University.—Through the Self-Government Asso- 
ciation, the young women of the college have organized them- 
selves under the direction of a War Committee which is to 
have charge of Red Cross Work, French Relief, and period- 
ical distribution. —2Ttwo members of the committee are respon- 
sible for a survey of all women in order to distribute work 
more equably. 

According to some statistics compiled about Christmas time, 
the women of the college have made 230 sweaters, 90 helmets, 
27 pairs of socks, besides scarfs, wristlets, kneelets and wash 
cloths. 

Within a few days a service flag is to be placed in the 
college chapel with three hundred stars as a tribute to the De 
Pauw Alumni already in service in France or in the training 
camps. 


Elmira College.—Miss Osler, of the Economics Department 
has been granted a leave of absence for two months during 
which she will begin a survey of the conditions of child welfare 
in Iowa, for the new Child Welfare Research Station of the 
University of Iowa. 

Mr. Jervis Langdon lectured on “Mark Twain” at the Col- 
lege Assembly, January 11th. In closing he read an unpublished 
poem “The Derelict” from the original manuscript. Mr. 
Langdon is a nephew of Mr. Clement’s wife. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Whittaker of the Biology Department has 
been elected president of the Elmira Branch of the A. C. A., and 
Miss Anna L. Leggett of the Home Economics Department has 
been made chairman of the Vocational Committee. 


Goucher College—The College, like the industrial world 
and the private homes of Baltimore, has been “hard hit” by the 
unprecedented cold weather of January, and the fuel shortage 
but practically no time has been lost. The college authorities 
promptly complied with the regulation for a heatless Monday, 
so far as academic buildings were concerned, and held classes 
in the parlors of the seven residence halls. 

The Student War Council has been devising further plans 
for war service in addition to knitting and the surgical dressings 
work of the College Red Cross Chapter. It has recently been 
decided that students and alumnae shall combine financially to 
send two trained alumnae to France to engage in civilian relief 
and social work. The Class of 1920°has voted to adopt a Polish 
war orphan and support it until 1920. This plan has been made 
in co-operation with Madame Paderewski. 

The College bank has arranged for the sale of Thrift and 

War Savings Stamps, which are selling in great quantity. 
_ A melting pot for old gold, silver, tin foil and kid gloves 
is to be set up in Goucher Hall as an incidental war activity. 
The students have co-operated in sending books and magazines 
to various army camps. 
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The War Entertainment Committee is arranging for a 
series of Sunday afternoon “At Homes” in one of the parlors 
for selected groups of soldiers from Camp Meade who are far 
from their homes. 

The Art Department is arranging to coach student guides 
to take visitors through the Walters Art Gallery, giving in- 
telligent information regarding the collection. For this service 
they will be paid a dollar and a half and they will be urged to 
invest this money in Thrift Stamps. 

The Appointments Bureau receives calls daily for Goucher 
graduates to qualify for government positions and_ several 
alumnae have already accepted positions. A number are ap- 
plying for positions in the Ordnance Division of the War De- 
partment in response to a call from the National Council of 
Defense. 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw recently addressed a large mass 
meeting of women at the Baltimore Academy of Music under 
the auspices of the Patriotic Education Committee of the 
Women’s Section, Maryland Council of Defense. By request, 
over one hundred Goucher students in cap and gown occupied 
a reserved section in the center of the theatre and led the sing- 
ing. At the same meeting Miss Grace Parker, Commandant 
of the National League of Woman’s Service, told of her re- 
cent experiences in England. 

The regular mid-year meeting of the Goucher Alumnae 
Council is scheduled for February 14-16. At this time Alumnae 
Lodge will be formally turned over to the Association by the 
Trustees. 


Iowa State College, Ames Ia.—A chapter of Theta Sigma 
Phi the national Journalistic fraternity for women was estab- 
lished at Ames, January, 1918. This is an honorary fraternity 
which was organized at the University of Washington in 1909 
to encourage ability among women students specializing in 
journalism, 

A Home Economics Short Course will be given at Ames, 
January 28—February 2. ‘This course which has been held at 
Ames for eighteen years and is attended by women from all over 
the state will this year be a War gathering. In all courses 
special emphasis will be placed on conservation. Work will be 
offered in Conservation and Preparation of Food, Physical 
Training, Conservation of Costume Material, Red Cross Instruc- 
tion, Millinery and other subjects relating to woman’s work. 


Knox College.—Knox College has taken out membership 
in “The American University Union in Europe” that its alumni 
and former students may have the privileges and services of the 
Union while in Europe. Mr. J. F. Alderfer, of Oberlin College, 
who will give special attention to the needs of the western col- 
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leges, has written expressing his hope that Knox men will feel 
free to call on him for any help that he can render. Dr. John 
R. Finley, Knox ’87, president of the University of the state of 
New York, is one of the trustees of the Union. 

Prof. Wm. M. Davis, head of the geology department of 
Harvard University, who was to have come to us as Harvard 
Exchange Professor this year, has been obliged to cancel his 
engagement because of ill health. 

Members of the Knox College faculty are taking an active 
part in the patriotic work of the county. Miss Painter, instruc- 
tor in English, is secretary of the Knox County Chapter of the 
Red Cross; Mr. Kellogg McClelland, Executive Secretary of the 
college, served as treasurer of the Red Cross membership canvass 
of the county; Dr. Raub, of the Philosophy department is chair- 
man of the Knox County Committee on Publicity and a member 
of the State Council of National Defense; Dean Simonds and 
Prof. Griffith are among the Four-Minute men of Galesburg, 
and have delivered a large number of speeches for this organ- 
ization and Miss Stayt, Dean of Women, has had charge of the 
canvass for the Y. M. C. A. war fund in Knox County. Every 
member of the faculty and of the student body is a member of 
the Red Cross. In the recent Red Cross membership canvass, 
Knox College was the first 100% college in the country to be 
reported to Red Cross headquarters. In the campaign for army 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. work, students and faculty con- 
tributed $2,609, the quota for the college being $2,000. 


University of North Dakota.—Miss Helen M. Bennett of 
the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations will come to the 
University of North Dakota during the latter part of February 
for a vocational conference for the young women. Last year, 
the young men benefited particularly from the visit of Mr. J. 
Adam Puffer and it was justly felt that the women should have 
an equal opportunity. 

Founders’ Day on February twenty-second is marked this 
year by the presentation to the University by the students and 
faculty members of a Service flag. The flag has now over two 
hundred stars. 


Mount Holyoke College—Mount Holyoke College lost by 
fire on December 22 Lyman Williston Hall, the oldest of its 
science laboratories. ‘The building housed the departments of 
botany, geology, psychology, physiology and zoology. The loss 
to the college is practically complete and is estimated at more 
than $100,000. It includes the museums of botany, zoology and 
geology, the last especially rich in the dinosaur footprints of 
the Connecticut Valley, and the laboratory equipments and 
libraries of all the departments mentioned. In several instances 
members of the faculty lost their entire private collections and 
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working libraries as well as the results of prolonged research 
work. Temporary quarters were arranged and material and 
equipment secured and replaced as fast as possible so that it 
was possible to go ahead with classes and laboratory work with- 
out the loss of a single hour when college opened ten days after 
the fire. It is estimated that it will be necessary to raise at 
least $250,000 for a fire-proof, modern science hall to accommo- 
date the four departments rendered homeless by the fire. 

Miss Helen Fraser of the National War Savings Committee, 
London, spent Monday and Tuesday, January fourteenth and 
fifteenth, at the college, lecturing on “Food Production and Con- 
servation,” Women’s Part in Winning the War,” “War Savings; 
the Money Behind the Guns.” Miss Fraser came to this country 
through the interest of President MacCracken of Vassar College 
and the cooperation of Wellesley, Smith and Mount Holyoke 
Colleges. Her lectures were intensely interesting and the audi- 
ences very enthusiastic. Between lectures Miss Fraser held con- 
ferences with various groups of girls and organizations. 

A new appointment to the Faculty for the second semester 
is that of Miss Elizabeth Donnan as instructor in the department 
of Economics and Sociology. Miss Donnan was graduated from 
Cornell University and later did graduate work there. For 
about three years she taught Economics and Sociology and was 
Dean of Women in Rollins College and for the last four years 
she has been doing research work (historical) in Washington. 

The War Emergency Courses for the first semester were 
found to be so successful that most of them have been continued 
and a few new ones introduced. The courses offered for the 
second semester are as follows: Dietetics, Home Service, Red 
Cross First Aid, Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the 
Sick; Commercial Subjects—stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping; Gardening and Farming and a course in Mechanical 
Drawing to meet the demand created by the war for women 
draftsmen. ‘These courses are all extra curriculum. Plans are 
already being made regarding the college farm, which it is 
hoped will be much larger and even more successful that last 
year. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Ohio Wesleyan needs $140,- 
000 to complete her Diamond Jubilee Million. This amount 
must be raised by May Ist of this year. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has promised $150,000 to the big fund and already 
$310,000 has been raised in conjunction with other Ohio colleges. 
The University has received over $200,000 in annuities which 
count toward the million goal. This immense fund will be 
used for new buildings and endowment. ‘The first building to 
be erected will be a women’s gymnasium. Ohio Wesleyan is 
facing a period of expansion in all directions and is preparing to 
meet the needs of such growth. Indications at the present time 
point to a large Freshman class for next fall. 
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Bishop Frederick D. Leete, of Atlanta, Ga., will assist Presi- 
dent John W. Hoffman in holding a series of special religious serv- 
ices at Ohio Weslyan University beginning on March 15. Dr. 
Leete is a graduate of Syracuse University and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa society. 

Special coures in Food Conservation are being offered by 
Miss Lewis of the department of home economics in Wesleyan 
University. Other war courses offerd are in history, political 
science, economics, French, mathematics and military science. 


University of Oregon.—University of Oregon women have 
within the last month established regular Red Cross headquart- 
ers on the campus at the Y.W.C.A. bungalow. The women 
work in squads as the bungalow accommodates only fifty at one 
time. Ejighteen such squads are organized with captains who are 
responsible for seing that each girl does her share of work. It 
is calculated that they spend a thousand hours a week in the 
making of compresses. Besides this the girls are practically all 
knitting. In fact, any work that is not for the soldiers is strictly 
taboo. 

The University Battalion, under Colonel John Nader, the 
military instructor, recntly of the Royal Irish Rifles, had its first 
review by the governor, James Withycombe, on January 22d, 
after a little over two weeks’ drill. There seems to be every in- 
dication that a regular reserve officers’ training camp will be 
established here soon. 


Purdue University.—In the recent Y.M.C.A. drive Purdue 
students and faculty subscribed $20,000. 

The women of the University club have made the service 
flag for the faculty members who are with the colors. The flag 
has thirty-five stars. It was presented at the last meeting of the 
University club by the president, Dean Carolyn Shoemaker, and 
now hangs in Fowler Hall. 

The University club has taken a membership in the American 
University Union in Europe. This membership entitles all the 
former students and alumni of Purdue now with the American 
forces in France to all the privileges offered by the organization. 

The Purdue girls are planning a service flag which will have 
approximately five hundred stars. The total number of students, 
graduates, former students, members of the faculty and employes 
who are in military service is estimated at 1200 however. 

The first United States soldier wounded in France was a 
Purdue student, Aubrey McLeod, ex-’14. He lost both his legs 
when a German airplane dropped a bomb on a base hospital 
where he was on guard. His home is in Boston. 

A meeting is scheduled at Indianapolis for the representa- 
tives of DePauw, Earlham, Indiana University and Purdue to 
consider means by which war work may be unified. 
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Professor Mary L. Matthews, Secretary of the Purdue 
A. C. A. is at the head of food conservation for the state. 

A plan is being perfected by which reading matter and 
material for programs may be furnished to such clubs as apply 
for assistance. It will be historical, literary, economic, etc., and 
will cover the most essential phases of the war. Dean Martha 
Doan, of Earlham College, and Dean Carolyn Shoemaker, of 
Purdue, have been appointed to serve on the committee. 

A scheme has been perfected whereby all Purdue students 
stationed at Camp Taylor will receive knitted goods. Wives of 
the faculty have volunteered their services to knit sweaters, hel- 
mets, etc. The fund for the purchase of yarn will in part be 
financed by the A. C. A. The library at Purdue has been turned 
into a Red Cross workshop and members of the A. C. A. are 
among the most active workers. All the women’s clubs in the 
city have been asked to change their meetings to Red Cross 
sessions. 


Radcliffe College——In the second half year, Professor Law- 
rence J. Henderson is giving a new half course on “Money, Bank- 
ing and Allied Problems.” Dr. Edmond E. Lincoln is giving a 
new half course on “Nineteenth Century Scientists.” 

At a mass meeting on January 10, Professor William T. 
Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology spoke on 
“War Work for Women.” 

On January 21, Radcliffe was invited by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to hear Miss Helen Fraser, of the Na- 
tional War Savings Committee, London, speak on “Social and 
Industrial Changes in the War.” 

At the mid-winter meeting of the Radcliffe Union, February 
2, the speaker was Miss Mabelle B. Blake, Executive Secretary 
of the Women’s Patriotic League of Massachusetts. 

Mr. John Farwell Moors, a member of the Board of Associ- 
ates and of the Council of Radcliffe College, has been appointed 
a Fellow of Harvard College. Mr. Moors is also a member of 
the Boston Finance Commission, and was at the head of the 
American Red Cross Relief Work at Halifax after the disaster. 

Smith College.—Early in January a chapter of the American 
Dialect Society was established at Northampton by representa- 
tives of the faculty of Mt. Holyoke, Amherst, and Smith. 

The lectures of Miss Helen Fraser of England presented the 
accomplishment and the widening field of women’s work in the 
war and the relation of the general public to it, especially the 
problem of war savings. Miss Fraser’s addresses to the college 
as a whole, her talks to different classes in economics and soci- 
ology, history, and English, and her conferences with committtees 
of faculty and students proved most interesting and stimulating. 
At one of the meetings Mrs. Laura Crane Burgess, a Smith grad- 
uate, spoke on the work of the proposed Woman’s Land Army 
of America. 
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Professor F. Stuart Chapin of the department of Economics 
and Sociology has been made a member of the national commit- 
tee to co-operate with the Red Cross in organizing courses at 
selected colleges to prepare trained workers for Red Cross Home 
Service. A course partly of this character is already offered in 
the second semester. This is extra-curriculum. 

A good collection of Raemakers’ cartoons, originals and re- 
productions, was on exhibition at the Hillyer Gallery in January. 

Dr. Robert Withington of the English Department, formerly 
on the Belgian Relief Commission, left at the end of the first 
semester, having been called to Red Cross Work in Northern 
France. In April Miss Dale, instructor in the Music Department, 
goes abroad under the Y. M.C.A. to sing at the training camps in 
France. 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia University delivered the 
address at the exercises of the college on Washington’s Birthday. 
That week came the meeting of the Alumnae Council at North- 
amption. Its object is to get into close touch with the college 
and to discuss and organize its own activities as alumnae. 


Trinity College, Washington, D.C.—War relief work among 
the students has been highly systematized in the formation of a 
Bureau of War Charities. The Bureau has proved an added 
stimulus to the various forms of war activity for it does not con- 
fine its efforts to any one charity but aims at helping as many 
branches of relief as possible—Belgian, Polish, Italian, etc. Up- 
to-date, substantial contributions have been made to the Belgian 
Milk Fund, the Polish Relief Fund, the Foreign Missions, the 
Nurses’ Aid and the Knights of Columbus War Fund. The 
money is collected by means of self-denial boxes placed in con- 
spicuous localities in the college, or it results from the proceeds 
of concerts and entertainments given by various college societies 
or arranged directly by the Bureau which is composed of twelve 
members representing the four classes. By means of the small 
admission charged at a recent Sunday evening concert enough 
poy was raised to place one cot in a hospital on the Italian 
ront. 

Auxiliary branches of the Catholic War Relief Service and of 
the Red Cross have been established at the College, and when 
assignments and classes are not too pressing the students are 
busily engaged in knitting, making identification cases, collecting 
magazines, sewing hospital garments, filling comfort kits, and 
making scrap-books for the Red Cross. That the students have 
rallied to the support of the Food Administration and are elimi- 
nating from their diet every non-essential calorie is cleverly 
shown in the last issue of the college magazine. 

Captain Rostand of the French Army lectured before the 
college on his experiences at the front. His talk was particularly 
interesting dealing as it did with actual conditions in the trenches. 
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Photographs of the more quiet sectors were shown in lantern 
slides loaned by the French Government. 

Many chapters of the Alumnae Association subscribed to the 
Liberty Loans and their programs for the coming year are 
planned with a view to accomplishing the maximum in war 
relief work. 


Vassar College.—At the Alumnae reunion recently M. André 
Fardieu, French High Commissioner to the United States, spoke 
of the necessity of courage, sacrifice and patience on the part of 
the American women; President John Finley presented some of 
the beautifully illuminated messages from the students of France 
to President MacCracken for the College; President MacCracken 
exhibited the model of Rock Lot with the group of Faculty and 
Alumnae Houses and spoke of what this would mean to the 
alumnae of the future. Most important of all, Mrs. Blodgett, an 
alumna and trustee of Vassar College, explained her plan for a 
summer school for nurses at Vassar and the large part the Alum- 
nae must play in carrying it out. 

Changes in the Constitution were such as looked toward the 
making of the Association a more flexible and efficient medium 
for the expression of the Alumnae’s spirit of service to Vassar 
and to the world. The most noteworthy of these changes is the 
addition of a Board of Representatives, which shall be composed 
of the Officers, and Alumnae Trustees, and representatives of each 
class of each branch, and of the Alumnae as a whole. This is 
to be the legislative body, while the management of the Associa- 
tion and the control of its funds, shall be intrusted to seven Direc- 
tors. Also, the Alumnae Trustees are to be elected for five years 
instead of six and the branches must each have a membership of 
at least fifty, graduates; they may also have former students as 
associate members. 


University of Washington.—The Faculty Wives’ Auxiliary 
of the Seattle branch of the Red Cross has been doing note- 
worthy work this fall with the aid of other women living in the 
university district. This work is with the sphagnum moss which 
is used in the making of absorbent pads. 

It may not be generally known that the sphagnum moss is 
proving valuable as a dressing. It grows in the swamps, and as 
the climate of Washington and thereabout is moist and of an 
extraordinarily even temperature the year round this moss may 
be gathered all the year. While sphagum is found in the middle 
west, the cold winter season prevents its being. gathered for 
some months. The demands for sphagnum moss increase daily. 
There are hundreds of acres of the moss in the state and from 
Alaska, in the Ketchikan region, comes word that it abounds 
there so largely that the supply is great enough to supply the 
base hospitals with enough to last for an indefinite time. 
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Two years have elapsed since the properties of the moss 
were definitely discovered. It has been used in great quantities 
by the allies. The reason is simple: Sphagnum moss, apart from 
its slight anteseptic qualities, is highly absorbent, holding 20 
times its weight in water, while the cotton which is so commonly 
used only holds four times its weight. Also the moss will not 
drop away from the wound until every leaf is saturated. Of 
course it is prepared for use, being dried, sorted and put into 
small bags. These are then sent away, and before being used in 
the base hospitals are baked, to make them antiseptic. The 
British and French War Relief call for 1,000,000 pads a month. 

It is largely due to Dr. John Hotson of the botany depart- 
ment here that the sphagnum has been located so widely. He 
has sent circular letters out with samples of the moss, and 
the response has been gratifying. One thousand sphagnum 
pads are now turned out every week by the Seattle Branch of 
the Red Cross and an effort is being made to increase the 
output. 

The officers in charge are Mrs. H. L. Brakel, Mrs. David 
Thomson, Mrs. S. P. Clark, Mrs. Irving Glen and Mrs. I. W. 
Goodner. 


Washington State College—Three important conferences 
were called by the Extension Department of the State College 
during the early weeks of January. County agriculturists, boys’ 
and girl’s club workers, and home demonstrators from over the 
state, were in attendance. The federal government was repre- 
sented by George E. Farrell, assistant national leader of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, and Miss Anna Barrows, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University. 

The State College is offering an eleven weeks’ course in 
Agriculture for women, in order to assist in solving imperative 
war problems. 

“Mask and Dagger,” the honorary dramatic society of the 
college is completing arrangements for a definite program that 
will introduce and promote community drama. This is one of 
the many ways in which the State College of Washington is servy- 
ing the state. The comedy “Truth” will be presented at the 
college by an all-star cast, the proceeds to be given to the Red 
Cross Fund. 
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APPOINTMENT BUREAU 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTO! 
January and February seem to be 
months of meetings for the Appoiut- 
ment Bureau. The two meetings 
mentioned in my last report took 
place in January. For February the 
Employment Management lectures 
and the Professional Opportunities 
conferences are scheduled. Mrs. Jean 
Hoskins, Director of Service Work 
in the Clinton Wire Cloth Company, 
Mr. W. L. Shaw, Manager of the 
Planning Division of the W. H. 
McElwain Company, and Mrs. Jane 
C. Williams, Employment Manager 
at the Plimpton Press are the speak- 
ers for the first series. The second 
group includes, for Social Service, 
Miss Mabel Blake, Supervisor of the 
New England District Committee on 
Protective Work for Girls and Miss 
Katharine McMahon, Associate Di- 
rector of Civilian Relief, N. E. Di- 
vision of the Red Cross; for Secre- 
tarial Work, Professor Henry C. 
Metcalf of Tufts College; Miss Ger- 
aldine Gordon, headworker at Deni- 
son House, and Mr. Elwyn G. Pres- 
ton, treasurer of the S. S. Pierce 
Company; speaking on “How the 
United States Government is Using 
Women Trained in Home Econom- 
ics,’ Miss Laura Comstock, State 
Home Demonstration Leader for 
Massachusetts, and Miss Julia Pulsi- 
fer, Emergency Home Demonstrator 
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for Boston. The demand for tickets 
has been greater than was expected. 
The Vocational Opportunities Com- 
mittee of the A.C.A. also has an 
open meeting this month. Dr. Will- 
iam Conant is to speak on Nursing 
and Medicine as Professions for 
Women. Boston seems unusually 
eager for vocational illumination. 

In addition to these meetings, the 
Junior Social Workers and the Sec- 
retarial Group are to meet. We are 
expecting that Miss Ruth Emerson 
will speak on her experiences in 
Halifax to the Social Workers, and 
Miss Dorothy Myer of the newly 
established School of Filing to the 
secretaries. Members of the Union 
staff have spoken at Tufts, Mount 
Holyoke and before the Fortnighty 
Club of Sharon, Mass. Mrs. Healy 
has addressed a meeting of Jewish 
women. 

Miss Davidson is helping Mrs. 
Healy to make a list of all the non- 
commercial employment bureaus in 
Boston. This list will be modeled 
after that prepared by the New 
York Clearing House. It is being 
compiled as an activity of the sub- 
committee on employment of the 
A.C.A. The Bureau is assisting in 
finding volunteers. It is also help- 
ing to work out a plan for woman 
labor on Massachusetts farms for the 
coming summer. 

The Bureau is most gateful for the 
swift assistance rendered to it and 
the state committee by the New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh Bureaus in furnishing in- 
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formation concerning demands for 
women physicians. The time at our 
disposal was less than a week and 
much valuable information was ob- 
tained. 

Miss Curtis reports for the place- 
ment activities as follows: A new de- 
velopment for Boston is the increase 
of calls in December for stenograph- 
ers with a good working knowledge 
of French, in two instances, and 
Spanish in three others. Heretofore 
we have sought in vain for such op- 
portunities. 

We have spent much time recently 
seeking college girls or others for 
the bureaus in Washington, but with 
slight success. The reports, some 
quite authentic, of the abnormal cost 
of living there have deterred many, 
but there seems now to be some as- 
surance of better conditions. 

The Y. W.C.A. of Boston has had 
sO many inquiries from women in 
war service, either in hostess houses 
or elsewhere, that definite office 
hours are being held for interviews. 
The two women in charge on these 
days are merely doing the sifting 
needed and sending applicants to 
whatever agency is best adapted to 
their needs. The Appointment Bu- 
reau has furnished them with a list 
of the kinds of positions filled with 
the general qualifications needed, and 
has already secured excellent new 
registrants from them. This kind of 
cooperation is most welcome and 
might well be duplicated elsewhere. 
Boston sadly needs a clearing house 
for employment agencies. 

All through the fall and winter we 
have had requests from manufactur- 
ing concerns in various parts of New 
England for college girls and older 
women of exceptional personal qual- 
ifications to fill a variety of positions, 
and oftentimes no experience or 
special training has been required. 

These positions in the field of 


Home Economics have recently been 
filled; an assistant superintendent in 
a college lunch-room feeding army 
men (This is the only dining-hall of 
which we have knowledge where 
women are in charge of feeding the 
army); a teacher of Manual Arts in 
a home for crippled children, also a 
housemother in the same home; a 
housekeeper in a large private sani- 
tarium; a dietitian in a state hospital; 
a teacher of cooking in a _ trade 
school in a large New England city. 
Among the orders waiting to be 
filled are: a cafeteria manager for a 
large club; a city leader under the 
Food Conservation Committee; and 
a manager of a war emergency caf- 
eteria for government employees. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


In addition to the regular place- 
ment and educational work of the 
3ureau there have been extra de- 
mands in connection with commun- 
ity war work. As chairman of the 
Girls’ Conference of Philadelphia, 
comprised of over two hundred or- 
ganizations concerned with girls’ 
work, the manager has also been 
chairman of the local committees on 
recreation for the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National 
Defense and the National League for 
Woman’s Service. Under the Phila- 
delphia District Committee of the 
Committee of Public Safety she has 
been serving on the Committee on 
Recruiting and Placement of Volun- 
teers in Social Service. The Com- 
mittee on Recreation for Women 
and Girls Affected by War Condi- 
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tions, and the Committee for Pro- 
tection of Girls. This general group- 
ing and concentrating of recreation 
committees has prevented duplication 
of effort and through centralization 
has increased the assistance to Miss 
Helen Porterfield, the Special War 
Work Council representative engaged 
in recreational work for women 
and girls in Philadelphia. 

The Bureau feels that it is espe- 
cially fortunate in having the assist- 
ance of the following active Public- 
ity Committee: Miss Laura Carnell, 
Dean of Temple University, Chair- 
man; Miss Helen Taft, Dean of Bryn 
Mawr College; Miss Elizabeth Roop, 
Wellesley 1915; Miss Dorothy Mills, 
formerly of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Editorial Staff; Miss Helen J. 
Ferris, Educational Department, 
John Wanamaker’s; Miss Rebekah 
Elliott, Editorial Staff of the Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

Being so close to Washington, 
Philadelphia has suffered from a 
scarcity of good stenographers and 
secretaries for her own needs. Al- 
though in many cases the Washing- 
ton positions have not yielded an 
increased net income, the requests 
for patriotic service have been an- 
swered by many trained women in 
this vicinity. It has been the privi- 
lege of the Bureau to promote the 
work of the government by giving 
publicity to these governmnt needs 
and by advertising the many Civil 
Service examinations, as well as find- 
ing suitable candidates for the local 
shipbuilding firms and manufacturing 
plants engaged in government con- 
tracts. 

Among the recent requests from 
employers have been—publicity writ- 
er for a philanthropic organization, 
a colored woman of college educa- 
tion for special work in organizing 
clubs for colored girls, a social work- 
er for a housing survey, an expert 


accountant especially skilled in the 
cost accounting of a manufacturing 
establishment and a physicist for re- 
search in a dental supply laboratory. 





BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS 
WOMAN’S UNIVERSAL CLUB 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
ANNA M. KINGSBURY, SECRETARY 


The Investigation Committee has 
at present the following program: 
1—Automobile service, as demon- 
strator or salesman. 
2—Railroads. 
3—Advertising Agencies. 
4—Decorating and Designing. 
5—Detective. 
6—Insurance. 
7—School Secretary. 
8—Filing. 
9—Cafeteria Manager. 
10—Laboratory Work. 
11—Newspaper Work. 
12—Librarian. 
13—Dietitian. 
14—Food Demonstrator. 
15—Social Service. (We hope to 
take up this line especially in 
reference to Civilian Relief and 
if possible we want a repre- 
sentative of our committee on 
the Civilian Relief Board of 
the American Red Cross.) 
We need more investigators, espe- 
cially those interested in_ social, 
medical or nursing service. 





CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BU- 
REAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The Bureau has called a confer- 
ence of representatives of the em- 
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ployment heads of large firms, the 
vocational schools, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, the Y. W.C.A., 
the Council of National Defense and 
other organizations to discuss the 
problem of employment for the mid- 
dle-aged woman, to develop new 
lines of work for her and to determ- 
ine what short and intensive courses 
of study may be offered which will 
enable her to obtain and hold good 
positions. It is hoped that the re- 
sults of this conference may throw 
light on this problem which all em- 
ployment bureaus have to meet. 

During the month we have placed 
candidates as advertising assistants, 
as copy-writer, editor, proofreader, 
as supervisor of domestic arts and 
science in a settlement, as investiga- 
tor for the University of Chicago 
settlement, as secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Marquette Cement Com- 
pany, as correspondent and as execu- 
tive with a school text-book publish- 
ing house; as commercial artist, as 
secretary to Miss Harriet Monroe, 
editor of Poetry, as manager of the 
employment department of the Wo- 
man’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense for Illinois, as ex- 
tension librarian with the IIlnois 
State Library Commission, as labor- 
atory technicians with a _ physician 
and the city psychopathic laboratory, 
and in several capacities with the 
American Red Cross and Naval Aux- 
iliary. Two large business organi- 
zations are on our lists as continuous 
employers for college graduates who 
wish to enter this field of work, and 
we are not able to send them as 
many candidates as they are willing 
to employ. We have had an unusual 
demand for candidates with a knowl- 
edge of indexing and filing, and also 
for those with a mathematical and 
bookkeeping equipment. 

We are trying to watch the situa- 
tion to see that there shall be no 


undercutting in the replacement of 
men by women, and that in the ideal 
of equal pay for equal work both the 
pay and the work be equal. 

The Manager spoke before the 
A. C. A. in Great Falls, Montana, 
and is at present giving half time to 
the reorganization of the employ- 
ment department of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Illinois Division 
of the Council of National Defense. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


409 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Denver, Colo. 


THEODOSIA E. RAINES, SECRETARY 


Probably the most important event 
of the month as far as our Bureau 
is concerned, was the conference held 
in Denver, January 12th. Meeting with 
the Advisory Board of the Bureau at 
this time were the Deans of Women 
from Colorado University, from 
Wyoming University, from Denver 
University, from the State Agricul- 
tural College, from the State Teach- 
ers College, and from the State Nor- 
mal School. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to get into closer touch 
with the colleges and to find out from 
each dean how we could better serve 
her — school. Therefore we stated 
plainly just what the Bureau had been 
able to accomplish in the ten months 
of its existence, and asked for sug- 
gestions as to how we could be more 
helpful to the colleges. Several plans 
of co-operative work were suggested, 
one of the most interesting being the 
establishment in each school of a stu- 
dent committee on bureau work. This 
committee (at least one member of 
which must be of the faculty) would 
have charge of all work in the school 
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pertaining to the bureau. It would 
arrange for conferences with the man- 
ager of the bureau; would receive and 
distribute material sent from this office, 
etc. In this way it would be a clear- 
ing house for our work, would give 
us a point of direct contact with 
students, and, by its own nature, would 
create much greater interest in the 
student body. We hope on our next 
visit to the colleges to have this com- 
mittee appointed. Being greatly en- 
couraged by the interest shown in our 
work at this conference, we feel that 
we have now an increased opportunity 
of service. 

Two results have already followed 
this meeting. There has been an in- 
creasing number of college women 
registered or who have been given 
vocational advice. Also the chairman 
of The Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the A. C. A. and the manager of 
the Bureau are to spend Monday, the 
28th, at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, first giving talks to the girls and 
then holding individual conferences. 

All the bureaus are probably up- 
holding the same wages for women as 
for men in like positions. We have 
had several interesting experiences 
along this line, but so far have won 
our point. Perhaps this happened be- 
cause in the few cases at issue we 
had unusually fine women whom the 
employers really wanted. It seems to 
me that this is a definite piece of work 
that the bureaus can do to help the 
status of the employed woman. An- 
other thing we have been able to do 
for the women we have placed, is to 
see that employers have kept their 
word as to increase of salary definitely 
promised when the candidate was 
placed. If the increase is not forth- 
coming, the manager drops into the 
office of the employer and asks if the 
services of Miss - are entirely satis- 
factory. Upon his assurance that they 
are, she reminds him of his promise 


of increase of salary. The usual ex- 
cuses are given, “Business has fallen 
off, etc.” The manager listens atten- 
tively, then quietly remarks that per- 
haps she can supply the needs in his 
office with a less experienced person, 
and that she now supposes Miss —— 
is open to another engagement from 
the Bureau. So far, this has never 
failed to bring the desired increase of 
salary. 

We are very glad to welcome the 
Minneapolis Bureau to our sisterhood 
and wish her the best of success, even 
though we must: yield her our own 
place as “baby of the group.” Each 
new member strengthens the work. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU OF PITTSBURGH 


Fifth Floor, Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The months of December and Jan- 
uary have brought increasingly great 
demands upon the Bureau, to supply 
more young women for positions re- 
quiring special training, some of which 
are open to women for the first time. 

The positions cover a wide range of 
opportunities such as these: 

Industrial Secretary for a_ large 
Y. W. C. A., executive secretary for a 
large club, secretary-stenographer for 
a committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, stenographer-corre- 
spondent for a large company, employ- 
ment manager for a woman’s depart- 
ment in industrial work, private secre- 
taries to two professional people, labor- 
atory technicians for a commercial 
plant, advertising writer for a manu- 
facturing plant, dietitian for a hospital, 
public health nurses, executive secre- 
tary for the Committee on Food, con- 
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servation under the Council of National 
Defense. 

It is quite natural that these posi- 
tions carry much larger salaries than 
similar positions of one year ago, but 
even with this inducement it is difficult 
to find suitable candidates. 

Equally interesting are the results 
from the department of vocational ad- 
vice. A teacher of long experience has 
taken our suggestion to begin a secre- 
tarial course and is delighted with her 
new work. A University student, who 
wishes to take up medicine as_ her 
life work, has been placed by the Bu- 
reau in a hospital where she gives 
several hours work in the laboratory 
in return for her living expenses and 
a small salary. 
her in 


This not only assists 
finishing her education, but is 
preparation of 


definite value in her 


vocation. 


WOMAN’S OCCUPATIONAL, BU- 


REAU 


827 Andrus Building, Minneapolis 


MRS. MARGARET HUTTON ABELS, MANAGER 


On the evening of January the fif- 
teenth, seventy-two members’ and 
friends sat down to dinner, speeches, 
and statistics upon the occasion of the 
first annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Occupational Bureau. The president, 
Mrs. Frank M. Warren, announced 
the appointment of our Secretary, Miss 
Iidith 


Rockwood to an important 
position in New York City with 
the United States Food Administra- 


tion. 

The speeches of the evening on the 
opportunities for women in Minnesota 
industries and the agencies for voca- 


tional guidance and placement were 
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board of 
experts in their 
work. We were 
have with us Miss 
3erry, assistant director 
Economics of the Federal 
for Vocational Education, 
explained the work of that Board. 
The manager gave an account of 
the work of the Bureau for November 
and December. A few items from the 
statistical report will serve to indicate 
the volume of business which war con- 
ditions have thrust upon it. In the 
two months covered by the report, 416 
applicants were interviewed, 334 were 
registered, 18 other 
vocational 


made by members of the 


directors who. are 
lines of 
fortunate to 

Josephine M. 


of Home 


respective 
most 


3oard who 


were referred to 


bureaus, and 25 received 


advice. 
The 334 registrants reside in five 
states. Two hundred and sixty of 


them have been trained in college and 
professional, business 
most part 
middle-aged women, have been trained 
chiefly in life’s About 
third of the group are 
graduates. 

The registrants are classified under 
33 occupational headings with stenog- 
raphers, social workers, and general 
office workers in the lead. Placement 
statistics show 52 calls from employers 
and 27 placements, while 36 women 
were directed to Civil Service ex- 
aminations. 

The manager spoke before six clubs 
and societies in the Twin Cities, and 
made as many visits to educational in- 
stitutions and business houses as the 
pressure of work 

So far the bureau 
came to it. 


technical, or 
schools, and 74, for the 


school. 
first 


one- 
college 


allowed. 

has taken what 
Now the throes of organ- 
ization and the establishment of office 
routine safely over, the most important 
forward steps will be in the direction 
of firm investigations and conferences 
with colleges, several of which are 
planned for the near future. 


office 

















Books and Announcements 


B O O K §S§ A N D 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


This Department will include 
brief mention of books received 
by The Journal. Books written 
by members of the Association 
will receive first consideration. 


Value of the Classics. 
Andrew F. West, dean of the 
Graduate School, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Princeton University Press. 


Price $1.50. 


Dean West has rendered a 
worthy service in gathering to- 
gether and presenting in perman- 
ent form the papers read at the 
conference on classical studies at 
Princeton last June. The papers 
and statements were by men in 


Edited by 





many walks of life—educators, 
lawyers, doctors of medicine, 
statesmen, editors, scientists, 
ministers, musicians, architects, 


journalists and men in the in- 
dustries—a representative as- 
semblage. No professor of Latin 
or Greek was included among 
the educators, yet approximately 
three hundred men raised their 
voices in recognition of the perm- 
anent value of the classical stu- 
dies with a plea for their con- 
tinuance in  our_ schools. In 
nearly every instance the speak- 
ers acknowledged their obliga- 
tion to Greek or Latin or both 
and the great majority admitted 
that these studies had proved of 
actual value in their lives. As 
the case of the classics rests upon 
just this point, such an admission 
constitutes an overwhelming 
argument in their favor. 
Readers of the Journal will be 
especially interested in the papers 
by two New York editors, Ed- 
ward P. Mitchell of the Sun and 
Charles P. Miller of the Times 
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and in those by Charles P. Her- 
ty, president of the American 
Chemical Society ; Senator Lodge, 
William Berryman Scott and 
Henry H. Donaldsen of the Wis- 
tar Institute. Among those who 
sent statements that make tonic 
reading were President Wilson, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, Senator 
Root, Champ Clark, Talcott 
Williams and Viscount Bryce. 

The second part of the book is 
an amplification of the pamphlet 
distributed at the time of the 
conference in which questions 
frequently raised in the current 
discussions of the classics were 
answered in statistical form. It 
shows that while the study of 
Greek has declined somewhat, 
latin is now the one language 
most generally studied, English 
alone excepted. It shows fur- 
ther the superiority of classical 
over non-classical students wher- 
ever the facts are obtainable. 

The addresses and statistics 
are ably supplemented by Dean 
West’s introduction in which in 
addition to a general review of 
conditions he takes exception to 
a number of statements that ap- 
peared in a recent work on edu- 
cation. 


Effective Public Speaking. By Joseph 
H. Mosher, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 


This able and instructive work 
will prove a very source of 
strength to those entering upon 
a platform career especially at 
this time when so many speakers 
are going out to spread the mes- 
sage of the war. It is full of 
sound, sensible advice suited to 
the needs of the times and to 
serious, earnest men and women 
who desire to reach the people in 
the simplest, most effective way. 
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FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 
of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 
bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Ferry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
school calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fitre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. ‘The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. ) 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 


The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pool, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 

Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 
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A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 


THE PRINCIPAL, BoxE, Lake Forest, IIl. 
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Mitts 


The 


Moman’s College 
of the 


Points are stressed in it that 
would have received but scant 
consideration a score of years 
ago when the “silver-tongued 
orator” still held sway over the 
public mind. What is needed 
now is not flights of fancy but 
sober facts, delivered with charm 
if one is able to do it, but at any 
rate delivered with sympathy and 
earnestness. 

In various chapters are dis- 
cussed the personality of the 
speaker, the arrangement of his 
material, the voice factor, the 
getting en rapport with his audi- 
ence and other pertinent sub- 
jects. ‘To the novice one of the 
most helpful of these chapters 
will be that on overcoming the 
dread of speaking—the usual 
bugaboo of the beginner. 

The book is divided into two 
parts and the second part is 
taken up with the technique of 
gesture and selections for prac- 
tice in delivery. 


Organism and Environment, as II- 
lustrated by the Physiology of 
Breathing. By John Scott Hal- 
dane, M.D., LL. D., F.R.S. Yale 


University Press. Price $1.25 net. 


This little book comprises the 
first four public lectures on the 
physiology of breathing delivered 
by Dr. Haldane under the Silli- 
man Memorial at Yale Univers- 
ity. As its sub-title would indi- 
cate the book is primarily of in- 
terest to physiologists and physi- 
cians. It sets forth in crisp, 
clear readable English the recent 
important discoveries made _ by 
the author and by Priestly, Doug- 
las and others in their experi- 
mental work on the regulation 
of breathing, the reaction of the 
blood and the phenomena of aci- 
dosis. 

To the student of biological 
evolution the book is also of in- 
terest and value. Dr. Haldane, 
from the results of his investiga- 
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tions shows clearly the funda- 
mental inadequacies of the me- 
chanistic and vitalistic schools of 
evolution. “Organic Whole- 
ness,” he says, “covers both 
space and time, and in the light 
of biological facts absolute space 
and time, and self-existent mat- 
ter and energy are but abstrac- 
tions from, or partial aspects of 
reality.” His conception is that 
“each detail of organic structure, 
composition and activity is a 
manifestation or expression of 
the life of the organism regarded 
as a separate and_ persistent 
whole.” 


Cooperative Marketing. By W. W. 
Cumberland, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 
Minnesota. The Princeton Univers- 
ity Press. Price, boards, $1.00; 
cloth, $1.50 net. 

It is a fact that the distribu- 
tion of food products has not 
kept pace with other forms of 
economic progress in this coun- 
try. Prices of food products to 
the consumer even in normal 
times are unnecessarily high, 
while the producer gets barely 
more than the cost of produc- 
tion; indeed farm surveys show 
that in many cases he receives 
even less. 

In this book Professor Cum- 
berland gives a plan for improve- 
ment on these conditions. He 
has made a thorough analysis of 
the cooperative movement in the 
California citrus industry and 
shows in detail how its methods 
of organization and distribution 
have been highly successful and 
may be applied to other lines of 
agricultural production. The 
three essentials in his opinion 
are: (a) The plan must not be 
based on self-interest alone. (b) 
It must not expect unduly to 
alter long established customs. 
(c) It must be based on princi- 
ples of efficiency involving har- 
monious, concerted action on the 
part of the producers. 
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It is in this last essential that 
so many of the attempts at co- 
operation have failed. Yet the 
farmers are not discouraged by 
such failures for they realize that 
business methods are as vitally 
necessary in agriculture as in 
other industries and that there 
must be some way of solving all 
their problems effectively. Of all 
the phases of cooperation consid- 
ered by them however the ques- 
ton of bettering the distribution 
of farm products has been the 
hardest one to grapple with for 
there have been few workable 
theories advanced regarding it. 
Professor Cumberland’s book is 
therefore timely and important 
and deserves a serious reading 
wherever cooperative marketing 
is being taken up. 

A Parent’s Job. 


3y C. N. Millard, 


Master of Grammar School, Buff- 
alo, N.Y. Boston; The Pilgrim 
Press. Price $1.00 net. 


The cooperative movement be- 
tween the school and the home 
finds an able champion in Prof. 
Millard, who in this intimate and 
remarkably straight forward book 
takes the parents of school-chil- 
dren into his confidence with al- 
most the candor of a physician 
and endeavors to make them 
realize that the best results can 
be obtained in school only when 
there is intelligent understand- 
ing in the home of the child’s 
needs and problems and full co- 
operation with the teacher in 
meeting them. 

How this understanding and 
cooperation can be brought about 
is discussed in a series of chap- 
ters including Responsibility, 
Percentages, Health Habits, 
Habits of Character, Habits of 
Address and a consideration of 
the special needs of the several 
grades. The chapter on percent- 
ages deserves a wide reading by 
both parents and teachers. If 
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Prof. Millard tears down the old 
idol from its pedestal it is to 
offer something infinitely better 

something that in a short time 
should be instrumental in turn- 
ing out a much improved school 
product. 

It is hoped that we shall have 
more books as open and frank in 
their treatment of the parent- 
teacher problem as this; they are 
needed. 

Songs of Ukraina. 


dall Livesay. New 
Dutton Co. 


Florence Ran- 


York: E. P. 


We of the western world have 
been familiar with Ukraina or 
little Russia only through her 
folk-music and generally through 
that which appears in the works 
of the great Russian composers 
of music, Tschaikowsky, Scria- 
bine, Borodin and others. We 


listen to the music and guess at 
the words that might have been 
fitted to these simple, wild, ten- 
der melodies, nearly all of them 
in a minor key, characteristic of 
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the folk-music of an oppressed 
people. 

In this book Mrs. Livesay, a 
Canadian poetess who is doing 
unusual work, has given us the 
literature of many of the melo- 
dies we know and of many other 
songs and poems that no doubt 
were often on Ukrainian lips. In 
translating them it would seem 
that she has caught the very 
soul of Little Russia and she has 
had the artistic judgment to pre- 
serve that soul as far as possible 
in all its native charm and let 
polished metrics go. The verses 
are rude, fragmentary in all parts 
save where the English literally 
sings the sentiment and_ this 
rugged form enhances _ their 
beauty and their worth as liter- 
ature. 

The Paul Crath 
in poetic prose gives just that 
introduction to the history of the 
Ukraines necessary to a full un- 
derstanding and enjoyment of 
the poems. 


foreword by 





